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A Real Charm 

“France’s success in the war,” de- 
clares General Oscar L. Standish, of 
San Francisco, “was due more to her 
ability to make a quick come-back than 
to any other single reason. Indeed, 
France reminds me very much of a cer- 
tain San Francisco chap who proposed 
to a local schoolteacher. ‘Do you sup- 
pose, Mr. Doolittle,’ she retorted scorn- 
fully, ‘that I would marry a man so 
ignorant and superstitious that he car- 
ries a horseshoe in his pocket for luck?’ 
Doolittle paled, then recovering him- 


self, he quietly and reverently took the 

horseshoe from his pocket, laid it on 

his knees, patted it gently, and said: 

‘Well, old fellow, I guess nobody’ll ever 

question your efficiency after this.’ ” 
oS 

“Do you believe in the Darwinian the- 
ory?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Cayenne. “I don’t 
know much about it, but it provides 
some sort of a stopping-place for peo- 
ple who would go on forever bragging 
about their ancestry.”—Washington 
Star. 


Coming Shows 


Acted by a large and capable cast, ‘‘May- 


time,”” Rida Johnson Young’s freshly interest- 
ing romance, set to music by Sigmund Rom- 
berg and replete with an appealing story, at- 
tractive musical embellishments and clean 
comedy, will be presented by Messrs. Lee and 
J. J. Shubert at the Shubert-Jefferson theater 
next Sunday evening. ‘‘Maytime” had over a 
year’s run in New York, where it delighted 
more than a half million patrons. In Chicago 
its popularity was such as to make it a draw- 
ing card for six months, while in Boston’ it is 
experiencing similar prosperity. This shows 
that ‘“‘Maytime” is a theatrical offering of far 
more than average worth, a commendable de- 
theme and treatment, from 
Its novelty 
music—a 


parture, both in 
the stereotyped musical comedy. 
is that it is actually a play with 
dream in which the high lights of action are 
crowned with musical embellish- 
ment developing the And in keeping 
with the spirit and beauty of the story, the 
musical, yet melodious, 


songs, the 
story. 


score is ambitiously 
away from and above jazz band and ragtime. 
The phonograph has already enormously pop- 
ularized the song, “Will You Remember,” 
which is ‘‘Maytime’s” fugue. The excellent 
cast of 65 players includes John Charles 
Thomas, John T. Murray and Carolyn Thom- 
son as the featured artists, and Russell Lan- 
non, Howard Marsh, George Harcourt, Ezra 
Walck, Alfred Hemming, Jenette Methven, 
Grace Studiford, Isabelle Vernon, Tillie Sal- 
inger, Clarice Snyder, Betty Kirkbride and 
Anita Gallardo (the Gypsy dancer) in other 
important roles. There is also a large chorus 
of pretty young women. 


o, 
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Thurston, the famous magician, with his 
company of twenty-six people and two carloads 
of effects, will appear at the American The- 
ater for a week beginning Sunday night. 
Magicians of olden days thought it was nec- 
essary to frighten their audiences. They 
dressed in satanic garb, and staged their per- 
formances in shivery fashion, so as to send 
the cold chills up and down the backs of their 
spectators. Not so with Thurston. He seeks 
to give a contrary impression. He aims to 
amuse rather than to terrify those who go to 
see him. And that is why he is so popular 
with ladies and children. 

* 


The honor of leading next week’s bill at 
the Grand Opera House falls to the Four 
Casters, phenomenal aerialists, in a sensational 
casting act, tossing each other about most 
breath-takingly. Claire Hanson and The Vil- 
lage Four make a quintet of harmonious and 
hilarious funmakers. Rawls and Van Kauf- 
man have an excellent minstrel comedy, “A 
Willing Worker.”” Other numbers are the 
rollicking Van Brothers, musicians and hu- 
morists; the Panama Trio, in Southern melo- 
dies; Stuart and Keely, refined singing and 
dancing; Hooper and Burkhart, in “The Fox 
Chase;” La Morrow Brothers, unique enter- 
tainers; Johnny and Wise, a melange of sing- 
ing, dancing and music; the Animated Weekly, 
Mutt and Jeff, and Sunshine Comedies and 
the Burton Holmes Travelogue. 
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Anna Eva Fay (herself)—the original and 
only—the world’s greatest thought-reader, is 
the extraordinary feature of next week’s bill 
at the Columbia. She will appear in her 
scientifically inexplicable act at all perform- 
ances. She was last here a decade ago. She 
will pack and puzzle the house. De Witt 
and Gunther, a queerly entertaining pair, will 
present a funny act famous in vaudeville, 
called “Baby Eyes and Baby Size.” Other 
attractions will be Sig. Franz and company in 
a thrillful bicycle act; Daisy Dugas and Va- 
riety Four in “Nifty Songs in a Nifty Man- 
ner;” Frank Carmen in ‘Hoopville;” Mae 
Marsh, the popular star, in her latest feature 
picture, “The Bondage of Barbara;’” the 
Pathe Review and several fine comedies. 
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Commencing with the Sunday matinee at 
the Gayety Theater, there will be the Harry 
Hastings Big Show, supported by that popu- 
lar Irish comedian and star, Dan Coleman, 
and a company of forty-five people, with a 
massive and novel scenic equipment. Mr. 
Hastings has spread himself to present a dis- 
tinct novelty in burlesque, snapping and go- 


ing intermittently for three hours, 


are ten scenes, many of ther with entingy 
There is whig 


stunning girls g 


new effects in stage craft. 


music in plenty, many 


graceful dancers and singers. 
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Looking Backward 


By H. A. Danford 


(About 1921) 
The old man sat by the kitchen fire 
With his heels as high as his head ag 
higher. 
His heart was and with 
anguish riven, 
By the ever-increasing cost of livin’ 


oppressed 


sut a sorrow deeper, profounder still, 
Caused his breast to heave and his eyes 


to fill, 


And a tear coursed down o’er his gray 
mustache, 
And fell on the 

splash. 


floor with an awfil 


His little grandchild, with cheeks of 
rose, 

Cried, “Grandpap, why do you weg 
like those ? 


“Art thinking tonight of the boys who 
fell, 

\s they bore the flag through shot and 
shell, 


“And shed their blood on a foreign 
strand 
To purchase freedom for this fair land” 


The old man gazed with a moistened 
eye 

At his sweet grandchild, as he hove a 
sigh— 

“Well—no, my  child,—not—exactly 
that”— 

Then a boll of cotton he softly. spat. 


“° Ld “ 


When tackled for using a gun witha 
previous year’s license a sportsman pro 
tested: “Hang it all, old chap, I’m only 
shooting at the birds I missed last yeat.” 
—Tit-Bits. 
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Illusion 


A Philadelphia girl attended a dit- 
ner party where strong cocktails pre 
ceded the meat. The girl had never 
taken one before, and this first one 
went quickly to her head. After she 
had finished she grew warm and 
flushed and the room began to revolve 
around her. A little later the baby of 
the hostess was brought in. The Phila- 
delphia girl took the child on her lap, 
and much to its mother’s surprise, tt 
was quite content to nestle there. “I’m 
astonished to see how contented baby 
is with you,” exclaimed the mother. 
“Usually she is afraid of strangefs. 
“Well, you see,” murmured the Phila- 
delphia girl, “maybe you don’t know 1 
but he is being rocked.” 

Bo fe Bo 


“This photograph certainly doesn't 
flatter you, my dear.” : 

“T’ll have to pass up the flattery this 
time. It’s for a_passport.”—Kansds 


City Journal. 
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The League or Kultur 
By William Marion Reedy 


HE President is coming home to a fight. I 
b i don’t think it will be much of a fight. You'd 

think the chief executive had done some ne- 
farious thing, to read some of the wild talk against 
him, but the criticism as far as I can make out 
is mostly aside from its alleged subject and object. 
Unless I am mistaken the fight upon the league of 
nations covenant will peter out. 

Mr. Wilson’s request of the senate to reserve dis- 
cussion of the pact until he can confer with the 
members is wise. By complying with it the senators 
will save themselves from possible absurdity. They 
should remember the foozles of former criticisms of 
the President before hearing him. Mr. Borah won't 
confer, but will speak against the covenant. Mr. 
Vardaman has denounced it, as was to be expected, 
because the» President tried to prevent his return 
to the senate. Mr. Reed meditates an oratorical 
detonation. He too does not’ love the President. 
Mr. Poindexter is out against the league. The 
wiser, cooler senate heads remain wise and cool. 

Upon those who are against any league of nations 
we need waste no time. It is by all agreed that the 
world wants no more war if it can be prevented. 
It is by everyone conceded that the only way to 
prevent war is by some kind of an agreement be- 
tween nations. Oh yes, there are other ways, such 
as the establishment of social justice. I might say 
the single tax is the remedy for war. But the point 
is that we cannot get the socialistic state, that we 
cannot get the single tax, that we cannot get applied 
Christianity in government. Mr. Wilson has got all 
that the powers in conference could agree upon. 
The constitution is not perfect. No one expected 
it would be. It is an approach to the desired goal, 
it is a start in the right direction. Therefore let us 
accept it for what it is and give it a trial. If we 
will have nothing but perfection, we are not likely 
to get anything. 

The objections so far urged against the’ league as 
formulated are mostly objections of perfectionists. 
We are told that there is no disarmament provided 
for. That is true, but the covenant does provide 
for interchange of information as to details of ar- 
mament and for checking armaments. As _ to 
armaments we shall have, broadly speaking, regula- 
tion rather than prohibition. Again there is no pro- 
vision for freedom of the seas. There will not be 
any question of freedom of the seas in war, since 
there is to be no war. As the President says, all 
the nations will be neutrals. The chief thing the 
league aims at is war. The deadliest blow it strikes 
is the one provision for delay and discussion before 
any nation shall resort to war. For that idea let us 
not fail to give honor to Mr. William J. Bryan, who 
worked it into, as I recall, something more than 
thirty special arbitration treaties with this country. 
As I read the covenant it puts off recourse to war 
for so long that war is rendered unlikely. Before 
there can be war by the league against any breaker 
of the pact there will be the economic boycott, and 
this foretaste of war will make war improbable. 
Clearly, the machinery of the league of nations 
will put secret diplomacy out of business. The most 
efficacious thing about the covenant is the provision 
for the completest publicity concerning all issues 
threatening to eventuate in war, and concerning 
all the affairs of the league. I do not see anything 
dangerous in the provisions for taking care of back- 
ward peoples or nations by the system of manda- 
tories. No nation can be conscripted for manda- 
tory of a region over which it does not care to 





-exercise that power. It appears to me that the na- 
tions in conference in this respect are left free. 
I cannot find in the document that this nation is 
called upon to take on any policing functions over 
other nations if the people of this country do not 
will it so. Nor can I discover that the Monroe 
Doctrine is smashed to smithereens. It is no more 
endangered than Great Britain’s supervisory or con- 
trolling power over Egypt. The Monroe Doctrine 
remains as it was, and undoubtedly Mr. Taft is right 
in his generalization that the Monroe Doctrine is 
expanded so as to include the whole world. This 
country has not specifically abdicated its paramountcy 
in this hemisphere. If it has not specifically and em- 
phatically reiterated the language of Secretary Ol- 
ney to Lord Salisbury in the matter of Venezuela 
it is because there is no occasion therefor. The 
Monroe Doctrine stands for us as it stood before 
the war. The Latin American nations will have 
appeal to the league against any unjust action upon 
the part of this country on the excuse of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. I cannot see that there is any sense 
in proclaiming that this country is above and be- 
yond the justice the league may exact of every other 
signatory. , 

That the covenant will admit all the other pow- 
ers to participation in our affairs is an extreme 
statement. The league does hold this country ame- 
nable to the regulations for the world in the es- 
tablishment of which this country participated. We 
shall be expected to live up to the international 
law we had a share in making. If we are to hold 
the covenant to be “a scrap of paper,” when it may 
be our interest to do so—and that is what our jin- 
goes insist upon finally—then of course every other 
nation can do the same, and there will be unending 
war. But covenants are made to be kept, and not 
to be broken. And the way to have the covenants 
kept is to make them public, and to make public 
all sides of all cases of dissatisfaction or dissen- 
sion between nations. It is a strained interpreta- 
tion that would have it that we are committed to 
participation in every war that may break out in 
spite of every precaution to prevent them. We can- 
not be committed to any war without the action of 
our congress, and I take it that any other nation 
in the compact makes something of the same reser- 
vation with regard to coercing some lesser nation 
in the coercion of which it does not believe. That 
we are committed to the supression of revolutions 
is not evident. A revolution is a domestic, not an 
international affair. It is so far as the league is 
concerned the business of the nation against which 
revolution is directed. So far as concerns dictator- 
ship over lesser nations, the covenant professes 
that the interests of the people of those nations 
shall be the supreme consideration in all matters 
determined. There may be danger that the powers 
in the league will see that interest as being identical 
with their own, but here again comes in the provi-’ 
sion for discussion and publicity and that will act 
as a prevention of exploitation. 

Exactly to what the league commits us in possible 
furtherance of the predatory purposes of interna- 
tional finance I cannot determine. I suppose we 
are committed to the enforcement of the payment 
of national debts. If so, I cannot see how that is 
to be avoided. Even a league of nations cannot 
get money if it doesn’t pay what it borrows, You'd 
think from some argument on this point that pos- 
sibly the right thing for the allies and ourselves 
to do would be to pay Germany’s debt more particu- 
larly and especially. You'd think that when you 
came across the words international finance uttered 
with malevolent emphasis, they have but one mean- 
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ing—England. It is strange that so much of the 
argument against the league of nations harks back 
to the perfidious maleficence of England. It sounds 
like an echo of the old cry, “Gott strafe England.” 
So far as I can see, every assault made upon the 
covenant is so calculated that while it may hurt one 
power or another, its effect, if not its purpose, is to 
help Germany or the German idea, which new Ger- 
many has not yet repudiated. This may be only 
my superstition. But as concerns international fi- 
nance and its exploitation, here again I think the 
provisions for publicity will have powerful play 
for. good. I dont think that the man who shut 
down on proposals for exploitation of China by our 
bankers, the man who insisted that concessionaires 
in Mexico should not make this country pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire, is coming back from Paris, 
deluded into support of a scheme whereby the inter- 
national bankers are to be chartered to plunder the 
earth and all who inherit it. The financial features 
of the league have not yet been worked out. When 
they come to be worked out, don’t forget that the 
people, and especially the hitherto exploited people, 
will have a hearing. 

The United States, it is said, has surrendered 
some of its sovereignty in the covenant. Very well. 
It was just that touchy sovereignty that made might- 
ily for war. There was no possibility of a league of 
nations without such surrender to some extent. 
There could be no arbitration without it. But that 
we have surrendered our supreme sovereignty, that 
is to say our self-government, our self-determina- 
tion of policies, is to say the thing which is not. 
Oh, but we’re to let other people tell us how many 
warships we shall build, and all that. Well, we 
shall tell the same thing to others. We can make 
a treaty as to shipbuilding or other armament, as 

_ we can about anything else. There can be no dis- 
armament without agreement. But other nations 
shall agree, not we. Fine attitude that, for a peo- 
ple that professes to be laboring for peace. So far 
as I can make out the alternative to the league of 
nations is the status quo ante, otherwise the Concert 
of Europe, pregnant with a whole brood of wars. 
And Europe will go back to the Concert, if the 
United States throws over the league of nations. 
And so those who argue that we must get out of the 
league are arguing for war and more war. The 
crucified peoples do not want that. They want any- 
thing tried that promises, with whatever of the frail- 
ty of all human purpose and effort, a prospect of the 
cessation of war. And the coference at Paris sat in 
dread of the peoples and made apparently the best 
response it could to the demand of the peoples. To 
smash the league of nations now would be to shut 
the gates not only of mercy but of hope upon man- 
kind. 

Of course the senate of the United States must 
approve the league covenant before we can be bound 
by it. There is no objection to discussion of the 
treaty. Rather, discussion is desirable, the fullest 
and freest discussion. The President does not de- 
mand blindfold acceptance of the treaty. He only 
asks to be heard before some things may be said 
that might have a tendency to prevent even an 
amendment of the document in some particulars. 
Those who would not or will not hear him put them- 
selves in the attitude of opposition to any possible 
league for the prevention of war. There are some 
things I would like to see embodied in the great 
new charter. Free trade for example, but few op- 
ponents of the league in this country want any- 
thing like that, though tariffs are notoriously breed- 
ers of war. I should like to see, as I said, anticipa- 
torially, last week, an international parliament to 
consider the affairs of the league. The provision 
as made for delegates to the executive council will 
not be satisfactory for very long. The peoples will 
not be content to be ruled by political appointees 
of the parties in power in the leagued nations. 
They will want this cabinet or council to be subject 
to some body of popularly elected representatives. 
The people will not leave the league of nations to be 
dominated absolutely by selections of presidents and 

premiers. There must be popular control of the 

league as a further guarantee of peace. Secretari- 


ats will not do, permanently. There must be a par- 
liament in which not alone all nations are 


sented but all parties and elements within the na- 


repre- 
tions. In such a body discussion would help to 
clarify issues and bring the peoples together. Presi- 
dent Wilson thought of this, but he says a repre- 
sentative assembly of 1,200,000,000 people would be 
unwieldy. The fact is that the unwieldiness would 
be dependent upon the proportional representation. 
If we have representative bodies as large as our 
congress or Great Britain’s parliament, as large an 
international parliament would not be too unwieldy. 
The President thinks that delegate representation 
in the council by greater or lesser number, with but 
one vote per nation, fills the bill. It may, but it 
can only if delegate representation be under popular 
rather than executive control. The President says 
that any government, as the plsn stands, “may vary 
its representation from time to time, not only, but it 
may originate the choice of its several represent- 
atives.” If this means anything it must mean the 
possibility of popular control. 

In summation, the conference doubtless 
have made a better covenant, but did not. The 
senate. may find larger flaws in it than have yet 
been exposed. If they are there I hope they will 
be exposed. Anything the senate may or can do to 
better the league, will be welcome. But this cry of 
“Smash the league,” or “To hell with Europe,” 
or “Damn Great Britain,” is a cry not against the 
league, but against any league. It is the cry of those 
who, whether they know it or not, are "working for 
the perpetuation of war, for the intrenchment in 
power of the international financiers they denounce, 
and—for Germany. Split the league, and Kultur 
will “come back.” 

The American people may not love President 
Wilson as they have loved other men, but they don’t 
want the league wrecked simply to bring him down 
a peg or two. Many who dislike Wilson hate war 
more. Everybody not blinded by prejudice sees 
that the best thing that can be done for the war 
game, for the financiers who foster war, for the 
purposes of unrepentant Germany, is to keep the 
United States out of the league. The common man 
will soon let the opponents of the league hear from 
him in sharp speech. The average American wants 
to give the league a trial. “If it’s a dream let’s 
try to make it real,” says he. That’s why I say that 
it won’t be much of a fight to which the President 
is coming home. For when all is said and done, 
the choice before the world to-day is between a 
league of nations or an anarchic disintegration of 
civilization from the ruins of which may arise the 
all-embracing domination of that scientific barbar- 
ism that is called Kultur. Can any sane person 
doubt that the people prefer the league, however 
it may fail of realizing the ideal? Those who fight 
the league are not opposing President Wilson only, 
but the aspirations of mankind. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Germany Gets Hers 
G vurscves has her orders from the allies and 


could 


ourselves. It was time, for Germany seemed 

to be getting flown with insolence again, The 
renewed armistice terms are hardened, but not too 
much so, considering Germany’s crimes. The terms 
had to be hard. First, to satisfy France, hurt by 
the rejection of her plea for an international army 
to protect her borders. Second, to hobble Germany 
so that the Russian factions who are teutophils can 
expect no aid from her and therefore will give 
her none. Third, the allied peoples demanded that 
Germany be not coddled into belief that the allies 
and ourselves would not dare to deal harshly with 
her. The armistice terms are the basis of the peace 
terms. Germany will have to pay and she will not 
be set up in business at peak capacity until Belgium 
and France are economically and industrially re- 
stored. Germany won’t be crushed, but she won't 
be rewarded with fostering, for the iniquities she 











lias wrought. 
the peace terms, makes the League of Nations look 


The armistice terms, foreshadowing 


less sophomoric and sentimentally woozy. 
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Gonoph and Dip 


Mayor Kiet did for the United Railways com- 
pany what its trained burglars failed to do—gave 
the company a claim upon the earnings of St. 
Louisans for twenty years, gave it control of future 
production to the extent of contemplated bond is- 
sues. The city gets nothing but what was already 
its own, by court decree—the mill tax. Mayor 
Kiel’s act was a lawless deed of gift of millions, 
It was worse than the bungled burglary because 
successful so far. But the plot should not succeed. 
Mayor Kiel’s compromise can’t be good. If it were, 
the United Railways would not have resorted to 
burglary to prevent a referendum upon the com- 
promise ordinance passed by the Board of Alder- 
men. At least, though, that ordinance was legally 
passed. The mayor’s compromise was a dark-lan- 
tern trick. Mayor Kiel should be recalled. He 
didn’t burgle. He only picked our pockets of pen- 
nies uncountable for a score of years. We can 
somewhat admire-a “gonoph,” but never a “dip.” 
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Just Missed Us 

OF coursE Mitchell Palmer will do for attorney 
general in place of Mr. Gregory, resigned, but we’d 
have been better pleased out in the west if, as for 
a time seemed likely, Mr. Samuel Fordyce had been 
chosen for the place. We shall have to take con- 
solation from the fact that the new ambassador to 
France, Mr. Wallace, was originally a Missourian, 
though now of Washington state. 
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Making Up 

I pon’r think the various state referenda which 
the liquor interests purpose taking on prohibition 
in a number of states will knock out the dry con- 
stitutional amendment, but they will show by the 
vote what a large number of people in this country 
are opposed to the tyranny of sumptuary law. Pro- 
hibition has not been imposed upon us by majority 
sentiment, but by the noisy pertinacity of compara- 
tively few who were able to terrorize representa- 
tives with no principle but their personal political 
interest. When the country knows this it will be 
hard for congress to pass the force bills necessary 
to make prohibition effective. 


Seo fe 
A Picture Show 


WHEN you get tired of the plangent problems of 
the higher politics these days, there’s no better ref- 
uge than a picture show. Of course, if “picture 
show” means “movie” to you, that’s the thing, but 
I mean a picture show like the one now on at the 
Noonan-Kocian galleries, wherein are exhibited a 
dozen examples of the work of George Inness be- 
tween 1848 and 1893. There is no Inness in this 
group quite so fine to my taste as the royal sunset 
owend by Mr. Breckinridge Long of this city, but 
in this exhibition there are some exquisite paint- 
ings that admit you to intimacy with a world lovely 
in itself, but lovelier in its transfiguration by the 
poetic eye and hand of this artist. For painters the 
smaller pictures here will have most appeal for 
their technique, but they are too black for me, though 
one of a grey, cool evening is as soothing as a poem 
by Wordsworth. A romantic view of Perugia has 
mystery in it. There is something rare in Inness’ 
canvases, too, in a painting of the sea breaking in 
in spume and mist and foam upon great rocks. 
I should not say it is Inness at his best, but it is 
unique as a departure for him in subject. Inness is 
perhaps our greatest modern painter. His works 
command appalling prices now, but they lacked not 
the approval of the discriminating long before his 
death in 1894. He is a masterful draughtsman and 
an harmonious colorist. There is mellowness ever 
in his tone, due to an underlying red and the ebur- 
nean quality in his shadows, giving them transpar- 
ency, permitting the coming through of the luminos- 
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ity. After a little looking you find some of this 
gleam in even his blackest work. And these paint- 
ings of parts of nature carry with them a suggestion 
of the whole. They are as mystic in this over- 
soul as Inness was himself in his writings and talk- 
ings. The remarkable thing about Inness is that 
his work shows three distinct styles, or maybe four. 
First there is a work like “Late Morning, Hudson 
River,” 1848, and as you look at it you think it 
might be an English picture by Constable or Old 
Crome. It is almost a conventional landscape but 
it has glamour. Then there is “Juanita River, near 
Harrisburg,” 1856. This is painted with splendid 
meticulosity as to trees, probably carelessly as to 
the placid cows in the equally placid stream, but it 
is a picture to transport you through not only the 
outer, but that “inward eye that is the bliss of 
solitude.” The Perugia is a thing that calls to 
mind Claude Lorraine in its general effect. This 
is the 1874 period, and it is a departure from “In 
the Adirondacks” of 1862, where we see the begin- 
ning of the method of impressionism to which 
Inness turned later. The faint purple mists of 
Manet are imminent here above the clarity. It is 
immanent in the Inness painting of about 1885. 
There is a sparkle in the haze, and there is light 
diffused throughout it. There is the continuing per- 
fection of texture in the paint and finally we come 
in this collection to the painting of 1893 and here 
we find Inness coming out of the mist and going 
back to the somber tone and key but with a luscious 
enrichment, and we find too that he picks out his 
trees with lines of black. Faintly Corot is sug- 
gested, but very faintly; there is more weightiness 
in Inness, more seriousness, if less reverie. They 
say that Inness was a painstaking worker. If so, 
he conceals the pains. The pictures are wholes, 
not adjusted parts of observations. His palette in 
the main was simple, “white, very little black, Ant- 
werp blue, India red and lemon chrome” and, for 
final touchings, cobalt, for giving permanency to 
the blues, and brown and pink. He ran them into 
contrasting accord like notes of music in a melody. 
In whatever style he wrought he kept to his first 
method as basic—he was a draughtsman before ap- 
plying color. Even in his most Manet-like thing 
there is the mere hint of a girl in a field watching 
a coming storm, but you get the effect of her 
youthful line, of her contour. He could be free 
and at the same time, as he said, classic and ele- 
gant; he was inspirational and laborious, too. But 
only technicians can distinguish when he was one 
or the other. Enough for us who seek soul’s rest 
in art from the muddle of fact, that Inness takes 
us into a far countrie that is our own world amend- 
ed by imagination nearer to our heart’s desire. 
This last is what art’s for. And that’s why I like 
to loaf at the Kocian galleries and invite what I 
fondly imagine to be my soul. 


Se Se 
; A Sign 


EMpLoyes of the packer-pirates get a $3,000,000 
Wage increase effective March 2nd and $10,000,000 
retro-active bonus from November 10th last. That’s 
what publicity has done to the packers, for the men. 
The wage advance would never have been allowed 
but for the exposure of the gobs of millions made 
in profits by the packers. The award is significant. 
It means the beginning of the era in which the 
workers in industry will be regarded as partners, 
not as mere wage-slaves or human commodities. 
It means too that the packing trust will be curbed. 
If it be not curbed it will control absolutely the 
people’s food. 
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Good Acting 
Two superb actors we have seen and heard in 
St. Louis this week: Otis Skinner, in “The Honor 


of the Family,” and Lionel Barrymore, in “The 
Copperhead.” They are a refreshment to jaded 
spirits. Mr. Skinner’s art is high-colored, rococo, 


in an exotic play, but it is finely illusioning. Mr. 
Barrymore—Oh, those Barrymore’s, all touched by 
tipsy fairies—there’s an echo of Tusitala—at their 
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christening—is the last word in the strength and the 
nuances of character realization. The play is Au- 
gustus Thomas in his best mood, that of idyllic 
and bucolic romanticism, with sentiment held in 
check by humor, but Barrymore’s Milt Shanks—well, 
he is the kind of simple, sublime fool that a man 
would be who came directly under the influence of 
Lincoln. That last act, Barrymore’s part in it es- 
pecially, throws the hearer’s heart into tremors of 
tenderness that vibrate long after the curtain and 
recur in remembrance even after the play has left 
town. The gods be praised for such acting as is 
ever connoted by the name Barrymore, and for the 
picturesque, piquant picaresque of the graceful gro- 
tesque of Otis Skinner. 


Amnesty First 

Tue king of Italy wilk declare amnesty to all 
political prisoners. What will President Wilson do 
in the matter of our prisoners held for crimes that 
were really no more than the expression of hetero- 
dox opinion? Is our democratic republic less lib- 
eral, more antagonistic to free speech and free press 
than monarchical Italy? There’s much talk of un- 
rest in this country. Keeping a few soap-box ora- 
tors in prison won't allay that unrest. Amnesty is 
the thing that will prove we are a free country 
at least when we are not war-scared. It will put 
a silencer on agitation and raise an insuperable ob- 
stacle to Bolshevism. Freedom and jobs and land 
are all the people need in this country as it was 
in Russia. See that they get all three. Amnesty 
first. Woodrow Wilson can’t lag behind kings in 
recognizing the right of opinion, however intran- 
sigeant. He should sign the amnesty proclamation 
at once and then call for the repeal of the espionage 
acts by congress. All of the war is over, except the 
war of our officialdom, headed by Burleson, against 
our own people, who won't think according to or- 
ders. 


(Continued on page 108) 
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To Make It Safe for Art 
By William Masten Reedy 


HESE are days of suppression in this coun- 

try. Yes, even though the was is over. In 

fact there was a lot of suppression long be- 
fore the war. One hears of books and occasional- 
ly of other work of art, denied publication or hear- 
ing or public presentation for reasons ranging all 
the way from “immorality” to the assertion that 
they make too great a departure from accepted 
standards or traditions. We have heard of novels 
being ordered withdrawn from sale even though 
there was abundant testimonny to their literary 
merit ‘and to their innocence of evil effect upon 
morals. Innovators in the arts are kept down. 
Those who might be expected to help such work- 
ers to a hearing by the world refuse to do so for 
fear of financial loss or raids and prosecutions by 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice, or because 
they dread advertisement of the fact that they are 
disseminating unpopular opinions or perverted con- 
ceptions of art. There are good plays in many man- 
agers’ safes, it is said, denied presentation because 
of something too far out of the conventional order 
in method or theme or purpose to be considered 
tolerable by the prevailing taste. How many really 
good works are pigeon-holed for such reason we 
have no means of knowing, but the rumor runs in 
the world of aesthetics that there are more than 
a few. 


Manifestly something should be done to bring to 
light these submerged geniuses, to give them a 
chance. We know that in other countries the rebels 
in the arts are not denied their right of appeal to 
the suffrages of the intelligent. We know that men 
and women here, who work in the arts, have done 
but have been unable to bring to public attention 
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performances of the same kind as those violations 
of aesthetic precedent which keep the literature 
and art of Europe so vital because they are in touch 
and tune with the bolder thought of the time. 


Our art, as many who know boldly declare, is kept 
in swaddling clothes. Our literature and drama 
are fixed at eternal imitation or namby-pambyism. 
Censors, self-appointed, with no ideal but profit 
and with no sense of aesthetic worth in anything 
that isn’t like everything that has been done before, 
are even deadlier to expression than military or mu- 
nicipal censorship. It is asserted that this accounts 
for this country’s deficiency in aesthetic originality, 
since the condition precedent to originality is free- 
dom. A few people of narrow mind prevent the pub- 
lic from passing on works approved by persons who 
really know art values. Artists of all kinds damn 
the public for this condition. The public is not 
to blame. The public cannot pass on things it does 
not see. Even much-denounced Mrs. Grundy is 
innocent of deciding what the people want, because 
she has no chance to pass on so many of the “good 
things, but too strong you know.” 


I was talking of all this recently to a well-known 
writer who was enraged at a loose remark of mine 
that I believed that most good things came into their 
own and that the “mute, inglorious Miltons” were 
really very few indeed. He told me of many noy- 
els and plays and poems of excellent merit but out 
of the beaten paths that were hung up by publish- 
ers who simply hadn’t the courage to take a chance 
on anything but the old familiar stuff. “Well,” said 
I, “what can we do about it? Is there any pro- 
gramme or plan whereby we can secure for those 
condemned without trial, a hearing in the court of 
public opinion?” That was two months ago. The 
other day this writer sent me the following rough 
draft of a proposal to remedy the evil of suppres- 
sion of ideas: 


“From time to time I have suggested to one per- 
son and another interested in the arts an American 
Critical Society, or Society for Critical Examina- 
tion and Endorsement, which might well play an 
important part in the developing art sense of the 
country. 


“There are always a number of writers, painters, 
musicians, playwrights, poets, sculptors, architects, 
and liberals in the arts generally, who, because of 
the fact that, in temperament and instinct, they 
depart from the prevailing standards, or rather hab- 
its, of publishers, editors, managers, exhibitors, and, 
less definitely, of the public, have great difficulty 
in securing presentation of their manuscripts or 
works—or, better yet, of obtaining from the world 
a hearing commensurate with their merit, whatever 
it may be. 


“Even if a publisher, exhibitor, manager, or editor 
is a man of taste and ability his opportunities are 
often limited by American financial, puritanic or so- 
cial conditions—the fear of reproach or failure. 
In other words, no respectable public support is to 
be had. Yet the publisher, editor or manager is 
but one, while hidden away in America, in a pro- 
testing or irritated mood, are, probably, thousands 
who would enjoy the work in question but, owing 
to the preconceived mass state, mass mood, etc., 
the appreciative individual is to be neglected. 


“The purpose of such a society might well be, 
primarily, to bring these appreciative individuals, 
as well as the artists themselves, together in a bond 
of union and mutual support. Organized in a spir- 
itual sense, they could be marshaled to support a 
great deal that now lies in the wide, almost un- 
known, world of possible expression. 


“One object of such a society, to begin with, might 
be to exert an influence on publisher, editor, man- 
ager, and critic—but how? Suppose a society com- 
prised of a number of hundreds of men and women 
now resident in all parts of America, many of 
them with prestige, all of them sensitive to widely 


diverse expression, whether they are artists, writers, 
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musicians, painters, sculptors, or men and women 
not any of these things but interested in literature 
and the arts. A small sum of money—one, or five, 
or ten dollars a year—pledged by each member and 
offered for use to a general or executive committee 
representing the generai membership (the former 
to be advised by special committees representing 
each of the different arts), might be used to rent 
an office and employ a secretary, at a very moderate 
salary, and, through him, take under consideration 
manuscripts or works of art generally, the author 
or producer of which had found it impossible to 
place, and concerning which there were opinions, 
other than his own, which might lead the execu- 
tive committee of such an organization, or some 
special committee representing the particular art in- 
volved, to take its merits under further considera- 
tion. 


“The work of any such special committee, above 
the secretary, as well as the secretary himself (and 
the former might well serve without pay), would 
be to weed out what would seem obviously unfit 
material of all kinds and to carry only such others 
as seemed important to the higher attention of the 
society. 


“The latter, through the prestige of its general 
and executive committees, advised as they would 
be by the special committee of the different arts, 
and all serving without pay, would have, in my esti- 
mation, such weight with the public at large as 
would permit it, without the expenditure of a dollar 
in many instances, to attract sufficient attention to 
any one individual to save him from the indiffer- 
ence or neglect of his contemporaries, postulating 
merit, of course. 


“At regular meetings of the entire society, or of 
the general or executive committee, or of any 
special committee representing a particular art, pos- 
sible manuscripts or works of art selected might be 
presented by the secretary to any of these com- 
mittees capable of considering it for the purpose 
of certification and endorsement. 


“In case the society thought a manscript or work 
of art of any kind, repeatedly rejected by publish- 
ers, managers, exhibitors or editors, to be good 
enough for publication, exhibition or public critical 
endorsement, then the society, through its executive 
committee or secretary, and with the advice 
and consent of the general committee and 
the special committee of the field to which 
the work belonged, would proceed in_ the 
following manner: Approach some editor or ex- 
hibitor or manager or publisher and strongly recom- 
mend the publication or exhibition or presentation 
of the manuscript or work of art; next, if neces- 
sary, offer to guarantee the publisher or exhibitor 
against loss in case it was published or exhibited; 
in yery rare instances, where the society failed to 
persuade any publisher or exhibitor so to publish 
or exhibit, then to publish or exhibit the manuscript 
or work of art itself, and recommend to the soci- 
ety’s membership the significance of the work in 
question, for its further approval and support. The 
last would follow, however, only after all other 
forms of effort at normal presentation had been 
exhausted. 


“If such a society grew and became strong, it is 
conceivable that its influence might prove infinitely 
great. To begin with, it might serve to bring to- 
gether into intellectual harmony of power all those 
now tramelled or irritated or suppressed by present 
literary and artistic conditions. It might also serve 
not only to help artists, musicians, writers, actors, 
and creative geniuses generally of individual and 
diverging character to express themselves and so 
rescue them from moral suicide. Also to secure 
the publication, exhibition, or production of a cer- 
tain number of good books, pictures, statues, musical 
compositions, plays, stories and articles, which would 
otherwise be lost. 


“More important still, the organization might very 
well be a potent factor in building up the general 
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taste of the community, through its well-based crit- 
icism, to an equality with that of Russia, Germany 
and France; yes, and even so-called “canting” Eng- 
land. It would not feel or be subject to the or- 
dinary commercial influence pressing upon our pub- 
lishers and editors and exhibitors or producers gen- 
erally, nor would it be subservient to the immediate 
fashions of popular demand. It might, in so far 
as it served high artistic ideals, acquire for itself 
a deserved power as an institution, not calculated 
to force standards but to liberate the inherent seri- 
ous interest in literature and the arts—expression 
in general which exists in all communities, at least 
latently, which, so freed, would mean an immense 
enhancement of life, and of the deepest pleasure 
which life affords.” 


This is a practical programme surely. What if it 
wears some aspect of a trades union of workers 
in the arts? There is nothing inherently wrong 
in that, especially as the proposal would stimulate 
rather than restrict production. It involves no pro- 
scription of anyone. It works for liberty. The soci- 
ety would help to make the world as safe for free- 
dom in art as we propose to make it for political 
and even industrial democracy. Granted the evil to 
be corrected, there is no better way of correcting 
it. What do our writers and artists think of the 


proposal? Is the movement needed and will it ac- 
complish the desired result? 
fo eo afo efe 


Votes for the Dead 


By William Marion Reedy 


HILE the United States senate is defeating 

W woman suffrage, the intellectuals of France 
are discussing Maurice Barres’ proposal of 

votes for the dead, The proposition was put forth 
as a note to a book by Barres, published in transla- 
tion in this country, under the title, “The Faith of 
France,” by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The 
translation is by Elizabeth Marbury and there is 
an introduction by Henry Van Dyke, and a preface 
by Captain Ferdinand Baldensperger, professor of 
the Sorbonne, now at Columbia university, New 
York. “The Faith of France” is an ecstacy, an 
exaltation. It could have been written nowhere 
but in France, as a suspiration de profundis. It 
tells of the Sacred Union of the Various Spiritual 
Families of France. That union was born of the 
long peril of German attack and the culmination 
in the attack. The people of all faiths were united 
—Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Socialists, Tradition- 
alists, Free Thinkers. Barres finds that faith in 
hundreds of letters from French soldiers in the 
trenches, in the deeds of devotion and self-sacrifice 
described in those letters. The soldiers, priests, min- 
isters and rabbis and unbelievers live and die in 
their respective faiths with or without hope of 
eternal reward, but France is a part of all religions 
and is the religion of those who have none other. 
Not France alone either, but a better world, with 
the Great Dread removed. M. Barres’ raptures are 
justified in the letters he quotes, in the incidents 
narrated in the letters. It must be admitted that he 
specifies the sacred union as being at the height of 
its spiritual, idealistic fervor in 1914 and 1915. After 
that came Je cafard, the disintegration of morale, of 
which we in this country knew little, a weariness 
that asserted itself in defeatism, a nostalgia for 
peace, the curious despairing self-solace that, after 
all, France would survive conquest in her moral 
grandeur, her love of beauty. This physical, men- 
tal, spiritual malaise was at its worst when the 
United States entered the war and caused it to 
vanish, Even the English were then saying des- 
perately that their backs were to the wall. The 
Union Sacree took on new life when the dough- 
boys of Uncle Sam set foot on French soil. This 
sacred union is not to be understood as signify- 
ing a breaking down of creedal distinctions, It is 
or was no more than the union of spirits upon those 





beliefs that are shared by all men—a belief in the 
Good. Its characteristic was manifested in obedj- 
ence to the call of France in behalf of all that 
France stands for to them: France! Champion on 
Earth of the Good! 


Out of the beautiful and inspiring idea disclosed 
in the letters as the intimate possession, sustenance 
and inspiration common to all the men who fought 
and suffered and died, springs Barres’ “Petition for 
the Suffrage of the Dead.” The petition is prefaced 
with an epigraph supplied by Capt. P——, a French 
free thinker, who devoutly assisted at a requiem mass 
for his dead comrade, and afterwards commented 
on the sentiments aroused in him, thus: “The 
France of tomorrow must have the intimate collab- 
oration of priest, official and teacher.” M. Barres 
says: “I ask priest, official and teacher to take under 
their protection the propaganda of ‘Suffrage for 
the Dead.’ That is the conclusion of such a book as 
this. This memorial, resplendent with the union 
of all the soldiers of France, can but end with 
an ardent plea that they may survive and continue 
after the war to carry out their hopes and their 
wills. Here is the petition that I ask all my read- 
ers to sign or have signed. The forms are obtain- 
able at the office of the League of Patriots, 4 Rue 
Ste-Anne, Paris.” The document is entitled: “Pe- 
tition for Votes for the Dead, Submitted to Parlia- 
ment by the Families of Our Soldiers.” The trans- 
lation here given is by Mr. Louis Albert Lamb, erst- 
while of St. Louis, now of Chicago: 


“Since the beginning of the war hundreds of thousands 
of Frenchmen have laid down their lives for us. What 
are wo to do for them? 


“To the most illustrious among them we will set up 
statues in the public squares; for others, simple slabs of 
stone over their graves! 


“Oh, how cold it seems, how inadequate! 


“These dead whom we know better than we know our- 
selves—these dear dead whose voices we shall hear to the 
end of our days—can we suffer them to be silent hence- 
forth, giving us no opinion as to the rehabilitation of the 
country that they saved? 


“We are not thinking solely of declaring our gratitude 
to them. Our own interests preoccupy us. The sudden 
disappearance of perhaps one-tenth of our total electorate 
has entailed profound difficulty in the management of pub- 
lic affairs. 

“Going on from sacrifice to sacrifice, those who fought 
and the families of those who fought, will find themselves 
at length under the domination of those who did not fight. 
Certain communes and some regions depopulated by the 
fate of battle and the conditions of recruiting, will find 
themselves in painful electoral inferiority. 


“How are we to prevent so unjust a disturbance of the 
equilibrium? 

“The names of our dead should continue to figure on 
the polling lists. Our dead should continue to vote by 
proxy of the families they have ennobled, of the families 
who have vowed them pious worship. 


“Votes for women has been, up to this time, in this 
country, the butt of criticisms over which its champions 
have been unable to triumph. At the end of a war in 
which the children of France have shown themselves 
lovelier than in any other century, the country owes 
homage to ‘the wives and mothers of our heroes. The 
glorious enthusiasm of our fighters was compounded in 
large part of the courage and abnegation of French women; 
and now that the dreadful tidings have fallen on these 
homes, these women are worthy to assume, in defensd of 
family and country, the ballots of their dead, whose kouls 
were like unto theirs. 


“No objection of a social or political order can be opposed 
to this plan. All parties, all classes of the nation, did their 
duty; all have paid their tribute unto death; in preserving 
the right of suffrage to those who fell in defense of the 
country, we avoid doing them injustice, without incurring 
the danger of any embarrassment. 


“Therefore we demand such amendment of the election 
laws as will satisfy gratitude and perform justice to fam- 
ilies whose patural heads were lost in the war, and do 
justice to decimated regions. 

“Leaving to learned counsel the task of studying out 
questions lying within demand Votes 
for the Dead.” 


their province, we 


“If a free conjecture may be allowed in the prem- 
ises,” says Mr. Lamb, “mine would be that one and 
a half million ballots from the graves of France, 
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from La Manche to Les Vosges, would be cast in 
favor of such a rehabilitation of France as to re- 
afirm the proud assertion of the ‘Capitulations’ 
signed by Francois I and Soliman: ‘Gesta det per 
Francos.’” 


This proposal of M. Barres is absolutely unique. 
There is nothing like it in that very admirable book, 
in two volumes, by Charles Seymour and Donald 
Paige Frairy, “How the World Votes” (C. A. 
Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass.), though you will 
fnd therein everything known about the ballot 
from the earliest times. The nearest thing I can 
find to votes for the dead is the “grandfather 
clause” inthe constitutions of southern states, where- 
by all sons and grandsons of those who were 
yoters in 1867 (or in Virginia, Civil war veterans 
and their sons), can vote, though they do not pos- 
sess educational and property qualifications, thus 
excluding the negroes. To be sure, we have had 
“votes for the dead” under the rule of corrupt 
bosses when repeaters voted the names of dead men 
and, indeed, of men who were never born. 


Students of the question of suffrage will remem- 
ber that there have been proposals recently in the 
United States that the states should permit votes 
for children, as children have a stake in the coun- 
try and their parents should vote for the children 
today, as today’s vote shapes the future for the child. 
Why shouldn’t a father and mother have a vote for 
the framing of laws under which their children must 
live, and why should they not have now a vote for 
the son or husband fallen in the war? The pro- 
posal sounds fantastic to us, of course, but it is not 
so fantastic to the view of the French, to whom 
the family, rather than the individual, is the social 
unit. 
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An Atlas of High Finance 


By Thomas L. Masson 


OSEPH SMITH, head of the Mormon Church, 

recently departed, leaving some scores of chil- 

dren and grandchildren, and five perfectly good 
wives that he was able to support without financial 
stress, 

Unkind things have been said about him, dispar- 
aging to the diversity of his sentiments, but any 
man who can in these days sustain five wives is en- 
titled to a couple of blue ribbons and a St. Gaudens 
statue. Any man who has the courage to marry 
five wives is certainly entitled to have them.  What- 


ever his religious inclinations may be, he should be - 


honored exceedingly in the land of his forefathers. 

Solomon had nothing on Joseph Smith. Solomon 
could go out on the Ananias boulevard and get a 
pair of sandals for thirty cents. Tea gowns were so 
cheap that he could buy them by the car-load at ten 
cents a hundred minas, F.O.B. Jerusalem. A hat 
all trimmed, Ninevah overland model, with all ac- 
cessories and parts complete, including ostrich 
plumes, pomegranate clusters and Persian passa- 
menterie, could be bought at the Kirjath-Jearim em- 
porium on Lebanon avenue as low as eighty-seven 
cents, marked down from sixty-two. Solomon’s 
seventy wives were a drop in the matrimonial bucket 
compared with the five wives of Joseph Smith. There 
were prophets in those days but not of the excess 
kind. A whole flock of pheasants, corn fed, could 
be bought for a song for Sunday dinner and lasted 
for days. When Solomon drove his seventy wives 
out on the ideal tour, which took in Hazor, Bethel- 
Luz, Rock Rimon and round by the Adummim turn- 
pike, straight ahead through Debir En Shemesh 
and Bethpage, he never had to pay more than three 
cents a gallon for gas, 


Any man who is honorably bound to support even 
two wives to-day would go back to Solomon’s time 
and welcome those seventy financial incidents with 
Wilsonian tranquillity. No wonder Solomon sang 
a glad song to think that he never would be Joseph 
Smith. 
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Reactions of a Reader 
By Alliteraricus 


TO MARK TWAIN 


OME years ago I parted with a quite consid- 
S erable sum—for me—in order to become the 

possessor of a nice set of Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s three-volume life of Mark Twain, the of- 
ficial title of which is, “Mark Twain: A Biography.” 
I am very fond of biography, which, when well 
done, I find more absorbing than any other form 
of fiction, and I anticipated a treat. But when I 
got the books home, I was somewhat staggered to 
find that, exclusive of the various appendices, of 
which there were many, I had before me the task 
of perusing about sixteen hundred closely printed 
pages, many of which included long passages in fine 


type. 


So I contented myself, for the time being, with 
looking at the pictures, which were profuse and 
pleasing. Then I consigned the three volumes to 
my book-case, saying to myself, “I will have to 
wait until I have more time than at present before 
tackling those sixteen hundred pages. I do not want 
to begin until I can see a chance of finishing—and 
just now I can’t.” 


That was at least five years ago and never until 
lately had the chance come. Then it happened that 
I was having more spare hours than usual and, 
casting around for something that would be essen- 
tially entertaining—for I urgently desired entertain- 
ment—my optics happened to rest on those three 
bright-red volumes labeled “Mark Twain.” “Here’s 
the golden opportunity,” I ejaculated, “one that 
will probably never come again. I will go to it!” 
And I did. 


Sixteen hundred pages of text, exclusive of ap- 
pendices! Truly, a tremendous amount of pure 
reading matter about one mortal man whose career 
was notable only because he was a writer of books. 
That Albert Bigelow Paine out-Boswelled Boswell 
admits of no contradiction. That is, in the matter 
of bulk. Otherwise it can’t be said that he did. I 
found myself, at so many intervals, encountering 
things that I could wish had been expressed 
differently, or not at all, that it was difficult not to 
become somewhat peeved. Yet, whatever his short- 
comings, Mr. Paine did construct an entertaining 
book—or, rather, three of ’em. I concede him that 
laurel, for I have just finished the last volume and 
it held my interest to the end. 


Since finishing, however, I have been wondering if 
the time I devoted to this champion long-distance 
reading stunt was really well spent? For, I find, 
it has left a bitter taste in my mouth, despite the 
interest and the entertainment; that, in fact, the lat- 
ter are gradually vanishing in the perspective and 
only the former promises permanently to remain. 


Of Mark Twain’s pessimism, in his latter years, 
I was not, of course, unaware before reading his 
biography. Still, I hadn’t any idea that it was so 
deep and so intense. He was all the time deny- 
ing it, of course. Saying that he was neither 
a pessimist nor an optimist, but just men- 
tally sane, whereas the rest of humanity wasn’t. And 
he seems to have derived more genuine pleasure 
from the denunciation of his kind than anybody 
else I can call to mind—that is, anybody who wasn’t 
professionally in that business. 


Mark Twain is supposed to have been one of the 
most successful men that America or the world 
latterly has produced, He began with nothing—less 
than nothing, in fact—aside from his individual en- 
dowments. He ended in the possession of world- 
wide fame, of a fortune worth a million or more 
(more, if his copyrights were included at anything 
like their value), of a luxurious home and a host 
of friends of the kind most worth having. His career 
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had included almost everything that could be crowd- 
ed into that of a private citizen. He had gone hither 
and yon over and about the surface of the globe un- 
til he had well-nigh exhausted every spot of it 
worth seeing. He had mingled, on familiar terms, 
with the greatest of two hemispheres, from kaisers 
and kings down. He had lived at the rate of 
$150,000 a year at one period, and when prodigality 
brought him to bankruptcy, Henry H. Rogers, vice- 
gerent of the Standard Oil Co., came to his assist- 
ance and so maneuvered his financial affairs as to 
remake a wealthy man of him—during his closing 
years we have Mr. Paine’s word for it that Mark 
Twain lived at the rate of fifty dollars per day, as 
a regular thing. He knew everybody worth know- 
ing, he had seen everything worth seeing, and heard 
everything worth hearing. The honor and adulation 
of the civilized world surrounded him. He had mar- 
ried the woman of his choice, a woman of beautiful 
personality and exquisite refinement, who was, more- 
over, wealthy in her own right, and together with 
her had enjoyed a long and happy married life—she 
was not taken from him until but a few years be- 
fore he too passed onward. He suffered bereave- 
ments in the deaths of idolized children, but that is 
by no means an uncommon woe—and, moreover, he 
had had one of them with him for over twenty 
years and another for nearly thirty. These two 
daughters were both lovely and accomplished—and 
to the last he still possessed one as rarely beautiful 
and gifted. 


Such misfortunes as he suffered were for the 
most part due to his own recklessness and whim— 
he had, as a rule, nobody to thank for them but 
himself. And whenever he got into trouble, there 
was never lacking somebody of devoted friendliness 
to pull him out of it. 


Yet the perennial and inveterate diversion of Mark 
Twain was the cursing of his kind. One of his 
favorite authors was Carlyle—who, you know, went 
on record with the declaration that mankind are 
“mostly fools.” This Mark Twain revised to read 
“d—d fools,” or, rather, something still stronger, 
which it is not polite to print. Strong language 
was Mark’s forte. It was the habit to refer to his 
profanity as “picturesque,” but it was more than 
that—it was a sort of cross between a Niagara and 
a Vesuvius of cuss words. This he effectively varied 
by an unfettered indulgence—when the company 
comfortably allowed—in the diction Pantagruelian. 
The combination, behind which gushed the inex- 
haustible fountain of his pungent wit and inventive 
irony, was something conversationally unparalleled. 


The chief target of this verbal fusillade was “the 
d—d° human race.” Mark never tired of invective 
against the depravity, the obliquity, the stupidity and 
the asininity of his fellow-men. Mr. Paine warns us 
that we must not take this seriously. So does 
William Dean Howells in his so beautifully written 
“My Mark Twain.” But in both writers, one the 
Boswell and the other the Fidus Achates of the 
great humorist, we recognize that the wish is father 
to the thought. Beneath the play of wit and satire 
which Mark Twain was temperamentally unable to 
divorce from his treatment of all things human and 
divine, we feel that to him it was a matter most 
serious indeed. Perpetually his mind gravitated 
toward it as the needle to the magnet, invariably 
his thought dwelt upon it, hovered over it, nested 
in it. We may say that it became with him an 
obsession—truly his ideé fixe. And at one time he 
even so committed himself to his mania that he 
conceived the notion of a club of congenial spirits 
which should meet periodically to indulge in un- 
limited discussion of “poor human nature” in its 
baser aspects. But as he was unable to assemble 
such a conclave as he desired, the notion, like so 
many other of the unique ones which swarmed in 
his brain, failed to materialize. It seems a pity, does 
it not, that he was born too late to count Leopardi 
among his friends? What a club of two they would 
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have formed, devoted to disquisition upon their 
favorite theme! 

Now, we can find it in our hearts to condone 
Leopardi’s attitude toward humanity. He was born 
nervous, sickly and deformed. He was “cribbed, 
cabined and confined” virtually throughout his ca- 
reer. He was unfortunate in his love affairs, he was 
never much better than genteelly indigent, he died 
before forty, deaf, semi-blind and dropsical. His 
wider fame was posthumous. Against such a rec- 
ord, we feel it impossible to level accusations, how- 
soever bitterly its victim may accuse us. 


But consider Mark Twain! Living a wide, full, 
liberal life, which extended to seventy-five years, for 
the greater part of it living in 1:uxury and adulation, 
féted and acclaimed throughout the world, loved 
and honored by the classes and the masses, the cen- 
ter of devotion inside the family circle and without 
it as well—yet, in his heart of hearts another Leo- 
pardi so far as his estimation of the genus homo 
was concerned, and, in his last years, harping ever 
on the theme that the dead only are happy! 


What a failure, we are tempted to exclaim, Mark 
Twain made of life! To harvest at the end, from 
the rich fields that he possessed or wandered in at 
will, such poisonous flowers and Dead Sea fruit. 


It is impossible for me to express my literary ob- 
ligation to Mark Twain. A chosen few of his 
many books stand upon one of my shelves beside 
that three-volume “Life.” What a satire—how far 
more bitter and destructive than any of his utterances 
—in that mere juxtaposition! Beside those books, 
masterpieces of their kind, to which so often I have 
turned for amusement, delight, and provocation to 
the deeps of thought, these others, with their ashen 
“moral” writ so large!: If it be true that Mark 
Twain, as philosopher, really ranks higher—or will 
eventually so rank—than as humorist, let us gather 
anything of value which that philosophy may con- 
tain from his books rather than his life, especially 
the end of it. Comparatively few of us will ever 
be able to live at the rate of fifty dollars a day 
as we descend the western slope—most of us will 
have to be thankful for fifty a week, or even a 
month! But will not even that be preferable to 
the fixed idea of human contemptibility, and a con- 
suming envy of the dead? 
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Occasional Observations 
By Horace Flack 
VIT—WORDS WITH A SPELL IN THEM 


UR Anglo-Saxon ancestors were lovers of 
O literature before they learned to read. They 

were also philologists before they knew a let- 
ter of the alphabet. They discovered that if words 
are put together in certain ways, they have a 
“charm” in them. They supposed there might be 
magic enough in not over fifteen syllables to decide 
a battle. 


Some may consider this a mere superstition. If 
we compare men and their manners at intervals 
of a thousand years, we may often be misled. In 
the twentieth century, experts in putting words to- 
gether may be charming us to such an extent that, 
while we are under their “spell,” we cannot tell 
black from white. That is, perhaps they might. 
It is a possibility. We may consider it is a possi- 
bility, before we make up our minds that our 
Anglo-Saxon forbears were merely superstitious in 
taking it for granted that they or their enemies 
might be “put under a spell” by words arranged in 
certain ways by experts. 


When Odin and Thor were gods “of the far-flung 
battle line,” our ancestors who expected to drink 
mead (i, e., beer made from fermented honey) in 
Valhalla, expected to need drinking cups. Hence 
they felt the need of a spell of words, as a charm 
for their sword-blades. When they found a poet 
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who knew his letters and could compose a stave, 
they treated him with great respect. If he could 
engrave a stave on their sword-blades, which would 
ensure them a supply of skulls to be polished and 
mounted for use as drinking cups in Valhalla, 
he was certain of the highest honors, and he might 
hope for revenues which are not to be hoped for by 
modern poets. On their return from an expedition, 
our ancestors might “divide the spoil” with a poet 
whose spells were vindicated by results. Had poets, 
who must now economize in order to be able to 
afford to have their trousers patched, lived in the 
fourth century, A. D., they might have looked for- 
ward to an honored and prosperous old age. A 
single stave of fifteen syllables with five rhymes in 
it, might then have popularized them with the ex- 
peditionary forces in a dozen wars, and so they 
might have “shared the spoils” with a thousand 
successful heroes. 

As poets were thus encouraged, English literature 
was fostered. They were as charming as possible. 
They made tunes for runes which might inspire 
our sires in war to rush like heroes on the foe, 
expecting help from Thor in every blow. 

I conclude from observation that they were mis- 
taken in their definitions only, not in the facts. 
What we may rashly suppose is a mere superstition, 
may be an imperfect definition of a fact of the 
greatest importance. There is, in fact, a charm in 
language, and a spell in words. I am at present 
under the spell of fourteen syllables. They were 
put together by the Latin poet Plautus about two 
hundred years before the Christian era, at a time 
the world was suffering greatly from “turpilucri- 
cupidity.” 

There is a word with magic in it! It condensed 
the history of a century into nine syllables, pivoting 
on the letter “I.” It explained the political history 
of ten succeeding centuries,—all controlled by “turpi- 
lucri-cupi-dity.” 


As the word is now introduced in the English 
language for the first time, those who wish to get 
the full beneft of the orignal charm, will please 
hold the “I” before each hyphen, giving it the 
sound of dd 


i id 


in “machine” and the time of the “i 
in the Italian operas we pay high prices for hearing, 
whether we understand a word of them or not. 
So of the English word “Turpi-lucri-cupi-dity,”-— 
we feel the grip of the “I,I,I” before we begin 
to ask what it means. 


In order to Anglicize it and neutralize it, so that 
it will be available at once for use during the 
twentieth century, we must give up something of the 
original charm. For example, we find it easier for 
an English tongue to sound the first four sylla- 
bles “turpilucri-” as “turpylucry-” in the same time 
as our familiar words “dirty money.” So wher 
we do not wish to use such a rude combination of 
sounds as “dirty-money-madness,” we may substi- 
tute “turpilucricupidity.” 


Then the question is of how far the political 
nistory of the twentieth century, A. D., is likely 
to be more turpilucricupidinous than the centuries 
Rome devoted to the destruction of Carthage, in 
the first great series of imperialistic wars for com- 
mercial supremacy, which made massacre a mode 
of government. 


That question is not open for discussion at pres- 
ent. The reasons are perhaps obvious. In the thir- 
tieth century, no doubt, historians may feel as se- 
cure in dicussing the cause and cure of turpilucri- 
cupidity between 1900 and 1925, A. D., as Plautus 
was in Rome during the Punic war. Times have 
changed since then,—in some ways. It does not 
appear that Plautus was sent to jail for objecting 
to the turpilucricupidinous condition of public man- 
ners. See his “Trinummus” from the hundredth 
to the hundred and third line, inclusive, for words 
with a spell in them. Or if that is not convenient, 
remember that “turpilucricupidity” is now an Eng- 
lish word in full twentieth century standing. We 
can use it most conveniently in condemning “dirty- 
money-madness” in Turkey. 





A Philanthropist’s Fate 


By William Marion Reedy 
HERE is, in the latest issue of the Hobo News, 
T the organ of the International Welfare Asso- 
ciation, founded by James Eads How, dubbed, 
by the newspapers, “the millionaire hobo,” an article 
by Upton Sinclair entitled “A Conscience-Stricken 
Millionaire.” The subject of the sketch is Nelson 
O. Nelson, of St. Louis, a philanthropist of nation- 
al and even international note, for forty years, 
St. Louis has reckoned Mr. Nelson, all those years, 
as one of its prominent citizens, though he has been 
here infrequently since he made a race for congress 
and was badly defeated. Recently his wife died, 
and about the same time he became a_ bankrupt 
at New Orleans, though the great manufactory of 
plumbing supplies he founded still flourishes. To 
many who know both men it has always seemed 
there was much in common between Mr. Nelson 
and Eads How, of whom Upton Sinclair says, “he 
looks more like my conception of Jesus Christ than 
any other man I ever saw or talked to.” Mr. Nel- 
son was a grim-looking, dry man, who seemed al- 
ways to be gaging at things far away, but’ he 
could talk costs and profits and other mathematical 
matters with the facile fluency of Roger W. Bab- 
son. His doings have been written up in journals 
of social economy all over the world. His fame 
rested upon the approved success of his effort to 
establish co-operation in industry. For a time it 
seemed that his chain of co-operative stores in New 
Orleans, to sell foodstuffs chiefly to the poor, would 
show the way to reduce the cost of living. Many 
people thought that he had solved the problem of 
accommodation between Capital and Labor. Out- 
side of being a co-operator, Mr. Nelson held to no 
dogma except possibly the single tax, though the es- 
sential feature of Georgeism is that the best thing 
man can do for man is to let him alone in condi- 
tions of freedom of opportunity, no other social 
contract being needful. 

It was thirty years ago that Mr. Nelson, having 
built up a great industry for the manufacturing 
of plumbing-supplies, and, as Upton Sinclair puts 
it, being troubled with conscience, tried to put it 
on a co-operative basis. He provided a plan of 
profit-sharing, by which, little by little, the stock 
and control of the company was turned over to the 
employees and the customers. He organized a 
model city at Le Claire, Illinois, just across the 
river from St. Louis, and in these ways unburdened 
his soul of the ownership and control of an enter- 
prise of many millions of dollars in value. Then, 
being unwilling to keep even his share of profits, 
he went to New Orleans and started a chain of 
co-operative stores and dairies, which failed because 
he could not find competent people to manage it, 
and he himself was too old to do the work of 
manager. “So to-day he finds himself, at seventy- 
four years of age, serene in the hope of a govern- 
ment pension of fcriy dollars a month. He is a 
Civil War veteran, aad has filed his application, 
and would be all right, but for the fact that the 
government has delayed three months to decide the 
matter.” 

Mr. Nelson recently visited Upton Sinclair in Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Sinclair describes him thus: “He is 
tall and lean as one of the rail fences of the 
Missouri farm where he was brought up; you can 
imagine him with his corncob pipe in the corner 
of his mouth, driving four mules hitched to one 
of those old prairie-schooners on which his fathers 
came into the country. He asked if he might stay 
with us a while, because he finds the world a lonely 
place for an old man, and he craves the companion- 
ship of people who understand his peculiar proceed- 
ings. So we fixed him up a room upstairs, and 
there he smokes his old pipe and makes himself 
coffee in a tin-can, because it reminds him of the 
days when he fought in the Union army, and boils 
himself cornmeal mush and plants himself turnips 
and cabbage in our back-lot. 

“He looks back on his life and tells how it seems. 
We discover some bitterness in his heart, because 
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of the failure of so many of his high hopes, be- 
cause the world was not ready for his dream. He 
denies this bitterness with brave determination, 
struggling to remain sweet in his judgment of hu- 
man nature. But we divine that he did not get 
much happiness out of his model village of Le 
Claire. He thought to enable his working people 
to lead lives of dignified simplicity and stern inde- 
pendence; instead of which they have built them- 
selves big houses, and bought themselves pianos, 
and dressed their daughters in silk stockings and 
high-heeled, fancy shoes, and are trying to outdo 
each other in snobbery. And the old man does not 
believe in these things. He sees that the struggle 
to attain them leads to ruin. He had a fine home 
of his own, but he gave all his costly paintings to a 
public gallery, and ran away to live in a hut. 

“Tike Tolstoi!’ I said; but that offends him. 
No, indeed! He is not imitating anybody else, he 
is just doing the right and obvious thing, and he 
can’t see why other people don’t do the same. I 
suggest to him that the working-people will not live 
like Socialists so long as they look at capitalist 
moving-pictures; and he smiles, and gets my mean- 
ing at once. 

“He has a marvelously keen and alert mind, and 
he watches joyfully the way the world is going 
to-day. Some fifteen years ago, when I first began 
to correspond with him, he found fault with me 
because I was impatient and rebellious; he did not 
like ‘The Jungle,’ for example, because it was too 
savage. But now he watches events in Russia, and 
he is all for the Bolsheviki. ‘Those fellows have 
got it!’ he says. ‘They have the bull by the tail!’ 
He does not mean by that he wants to kill anybody, 
but he does want industry in the hands of the 
workers, and he wants this change put through at 
all hazards. 


“He knows, of course, that the American work- 
ingman is a long way from any such dream. Can 
you imagine any more bitter irony in life than some- 
thing I have recently seen—workingmen in this 
neighborhood who meet this old man, this veteran 
of their cause, and despise him and mock at him 
because he is poor, and perhaps a little queer? He 
goes about with frayed cuffs and a battered and 
stained old black Missouri hat, and labor looks 
down on him because he has got off its back! 
He might have arrived in a big, shiny limousine, with 
a couple of footmen in livery to jump out and bow 
before him; then perhaps labor would have known 
that he is a great man!” 

The Nelson Manufacturing company he founded 
is still a solvent going concern. The co-operative 
feature of the establishment is still in operation. 
Mr. Nelson’s bankruptcy does not affect it in any 
way, so far as anyone knows. What may be Mr. 
Nelson’s share in the enterprise, if any, is not 
known either. The newspapers have not dwelt 
upon that subject in the items published about his 
personal bankruptcy. He has been here so little 
of recent years, that his misfortune does not touch 
many of his friends or acquaintances. In fact his 
story has probably been lightly touched upon in 
the daily papers because any spread about it might 
react unfavorably upon the large business that still 
bears his name. 


Mr. Nelson’s case shows that the man who accu- 
mulates wealth under the present social and eco- 
nomic system cannot accomplish much good by at- 
tempting to make restitution by sacrificing his prof- 
its. “Sell all thou hast and give to the poor,” does 
not make for relief. Nothing can be done to get 
rid of unequal distribution, of excessive riches or 
great poverty, except by changing the system alto- 
gether. Sporadic philanthropy fails soon or late. 
Not that Mr. Nelson’s failure shows that co-opera- 
tion is a failure, for some of the profit-sharers 
in the business he founded are doing very well, and 
great co-operative stores in Great Britain are very 
successful, as are some few in this country, but the 
plan works only among those few and it doesn’t 
hold always the best workers who have experience 
of the plan. One of the best and wisest men St. 
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Louis ever knew, the late Frank R. O’Neil, a most 
thoroughly democratic person, of deepest social sym- 
pathies, was of the N. O. Nelson force for some 
years and could say but little for it as an effective 
economic remedy or even a palliative. It is probable 
that there isn’t so much snobbery at Le Claire as 
Mr. Upton Sinclair says, but it is certain that Le 
Claire grievously disappointed Mr. Nelson. It does 
not, however, disappoint the people who are now 
conducting the business: They are doing well and 
we seldom hear of any labor trouble in the city 
warehouse or the Le Claire factory-town. The only 
ruin that Mr. Nelson’s noble endeavor appears to 
have wrought is his own, but that is tragic enough— 
and especially that final touch about labor looking 
down on him because “he got off its back.” 


Me Me eo 
~ ~ ~ 


American Opinion 
FIFTH INSTALLMENT. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 16, rg19. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Believing that our country is today in imminent danger 
of being committed to a crazy dream of Utopian world 
empire, and believing that at such a time it is the highest 
patriotic duty of every real American to sound a warning, 
I submit these additional American opinions: 


WILL ‘THE SENATE SAVE AMERICA?—Publication 
of the League of Nations’ proposed constitution confirms 
my forecast of its essential purpose. That purpose is to 
destroy the American Republic and make it the ally or sub- 
sidiary of the British Empire, to serve the ends of Interna- 
tional Finance. The American Senate, with power to con- 
firm or reject treaties, can save the United States, and will 
save it if sufficient pressure of public opinion can be brought 
to bear upon its members quickly enough. 

If the President has his way, the Senate will, within the 
next thirty days, declare its sanction of his Quixotic scheme, 
and so doing will pass sentence of death upon the United 
States of America as a free and sovereign nation. Accept- 
ance of membership in the League as planned will auto- 
matically commit the United States to participation in every 
future war in Europe, Asia or Africa—and will assure many 
such wars because of its declared purpose to suppress revolts 
with armed force. It will automatically admit every other 
nation member of the League to participation in determin- 
ing our affairs and those of our sister Republics in the two 
Americas. It will terminate the Monroe Doctrine as a mat- 
ter of course. It will mean the assumption by this country, 
subject to League dictation, of financial and military guard- 
ianship of alien and far-distant peopie, who will hate us, 
and rightly so, as every subject people hates its alien mas- 
ters. It will mean the yearly expenditure, for these foreign 
adventures, of hundreds of millions, or billions, of dollars 
drawn in taxes from the labor product of the American 
people. It will mean the conscription of hundreds of thou- 
sands of) America’s young men to waste years of their lives, 
or lose them, policing far-distant, alien peoples who hate 
them. And after all the waste of life and money, it will 
mean a disastrous failure and a bitter disappointment. Be- 
cause it is meant not to serve but to exploit the masses of 
mankind. 


Proof of this opinion will be supplied, if the League mate- 
rializes even briefly, by its instant demand for the payment 
by the Russian, German, Austrian, Turkish and other un- 
willing peoples of every dollar of the back-breaking national 
debts imposed upon them by their late masters and used 
chiefly to keep them in bondage. It means, in short, to 
revive the barbarities of the English debtors’ prison, and to 
inclose therein whole peoples, guarded and driven to their 
tasks by our sons conscripted for that vile service. Back of 
all its camouflage -of pious and pacifistic pretenses, the 
League of Nations is Shylock preparing to demand his 
pound of flesh, and it is nothing else under heaven. 

It is for the Senate of the United States, now and 
quickly, to determine whether our country shall escape the 
net that is being spread for it by the allied money lenders 
of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and New York. I have 
no hope of any Senator from the South. They are, with 
few if any exceptions, pro-English hereditarily. They are 
inherently and traditionally hostile to the rights of labor. 
They are with few exceptions lawyers—politicians trained 
to the service and the viewpoint of corporate wealth. They 
are “‘yellow-dog” political partisans, prouder of an unbroken 
record of party “loyalty” than of independent action, how- 
ever patriotic, transcending party lines; they will “stand by” 
the President because he is “their’? President, their party’s 
President. They are, above all else, profoundly provincial, 
incredibly ignorant, many of them, of the great world 
beyond their State or national boundaries. 

More is to be hoped of Johnson of California, Borah of 
Idaho, Lodge of Massachusetts, Chamberlain of Oregon, 
Cummins of Iowa, Reed of Missouri, and others who derive 
from the root stock of real Americanism Middle, West, 
North and East; men whose forbears have dwelt upon this 
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continent so long that they have no inherited favour for any 
European country dominating their love for this country. 
These men can save the Republic if they will shatter the 
Wilsonian hypnosis by challenging it squarely in behalf of 
all that Americans for 300 years upon this continent have 
labored, sacrificed, endured and died for. 

I for one do not wish to live to see the day on which‘ 
my country consents to the raising of any other banner 
above the flag of my fathers and my sons. I warn my 
servants at Washington, first and foremost the President, 
fresh from his imperial honors in foreign lands and from 
his too intimate contact with kings and lords, that if and 
when they dishonor Old Glory by subordinating it to the 
flag of any League of Nations whatsoever, they will be 
promptly and everlastingly rebuked and repudiated by their 
masters, the free American people. - 

TWO WAYS TO ABOLISH WAR.—The League of 
Nations plan which our President brings back from _ his 
European palace with the demand that we accept it on 
the instant as his imperial pleasure, proposes to abolish war 
by using armed force. Were he ever so little a philosopher, 
as he is ever so dangerously a rhetorician, he would know 
the impossibility of enforcing perpetual peace among na- 
tions by mere preponderance of arms. I credit him with 
entire sincerity, but I regard him as that most dangerous 
of sincere men—the superhumanly wilful and _ stubborn 
fanatic obsessed with a Utopian panacea and momentarily 
possessed of governmental power greater by far than that 
of any other man on earth. I do not believe he would 
knowingly serve the ends of the international money lenders 
as against the masses of mankind. 

Upon that issue I may be mistaken, but I prefer to be- 
lieve that our President means well. Whether he means 
well or ill, he is upon the wrong road to procure lasting 
peace between the peoples. The right road is the road of 
liberty and social justice. At the end of this road the 
Temple of a League of Peoples awaits humanity’s coming 
to occupy and possess it. Peoples genuinely free, actually 
self-governing; not as now ruled each by a little all-powerful 
owning and governing class—the class which proposes to 
weld the Allies of the world war into a League of Nations 
pledged to conscript the peoples’ labor and their lives for the 
enforcement of its will upon them; for the violent suppres- 
sion of their revolutionary aspirations; for the collection of 
more than two hundred billions of dollars of national debts, 
with as much or more of interest added, out of their labor 
product during the next one hundred years. 


If American Senators Have any regard for their oaths of 
office, for the safety and welfare of the Republic, or for 
their own political futures, they will lose no time in de- 
nouncing this monstrous scheme to destroy American liberty 
and to subordinate American sovereignty to a League cer- 
tain ultimately, if not from the’ beginning, to be dominated 
by foreign governments which ardently dislike us, envy us 
and which must contemptuously regard us as the easiest to 
pluck of any suckers that ever came down Time’s highway. 


FRANK PUTNAM. 
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The New Noah 


By Keith Preston 


F good old Noah were here today, 
He would not build in the olden way; 
He would not hammer and peg an Ark. 
He’d hie to his back yard after dark 
And dig and dig in the friendly ground 
A cellar an hundred cubits round. 


And when that cellar was delved and digged, 
Binned and shelved and the tackles rigged, 
He’d hoist to rest in the cool dark ground 
Critters drawn from the whole earth round. 
He’d lower the demijohns two by two, 

And the little fat kegs of Milwaukee brew; 
Squat black bottles with squirrel inside, 
Little pinch bottles from ’cross the tide. 
Magnums marching in stately pairs 

Flasks in couples with monkish airs. 

Royal creatures and nondescript 

He would herd in his cozy crypt. 


Honest Noah! that good old man! 

What would he do when the drought began? 
Would he pity and take them in,— 

Ham and Japhet and all his kin? 

Could he, fresh from the flowing spout, 

Watch poor Shem when his tongue hung out? 


Well, I wager he’d pause and think 
Twice at least on the cellar brink. 
Going dry in the flood was pie 

To keeping wet when the world is dry. 
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Beautiful New Frocks 


Continue to Arrive in the Costume Salon 


Charming, soft fabrics in the rich dark and dainty pastel shades have 
been used as foundations for the most distinctive group of Frocks one can 


* * * 


The exquisite texture and patterns of the fabrics have required 
no adornment in many instances—and the simplicity of the models 
is their chief charm. 
Crepes are shown in the greatest variety of styles and colors. 
feature the Russian blouse effect; others the tight bodice; then there 
is the smart, new long blouse line and the draped, narrow skirt. 


The printed Georgettes, 


* * * 


Some models artistically employ beads, embroidery, ornaments, dainty, 
sheer collars and the various new ideas in trimmings. 
Georgette is beautifully beaded with crystal and pearl and has heavy floss 
embroidery to further enhance its beauty. 


* *K * 


The attractions are too many to enumerate. 
have to see these distinctive, exclusive Vandervoort Quality 
Frocks to appreciate their real beauty and value. 


$35.00 to $75.00 


Costume Salon—Third Floor. 


-Gemderwoort Barney 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


Voiles and Hindu 


One lovely Frock in 


Some 


You will 
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Letters from the People 


Terms of Peace 


San Diego, Cal., 
February 11, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

‘I have noted a considerable tendency 
on your part, as well as on the part of 
a good many Americans, to forgive and 
forget, now that the war is over. 

I wish you would read in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of February lst an 
article on “Unscrambling the Eggs at 
Lille,” by Will Irwin; and an article 
‘on “Can Germany Come Back,” by Mar- 
cosson; also note Clemenceau’s state- 
ment, reported by the Associated Press 
under date of February 8th. 

Irwin points out that the industries of 
Northern France have been put out of 
business for one to five years with the 
evident intent, not of holding the terri- 
tory, but of eliminating a revival in 
industry. Marcosson points out that 
Belgiim and France have been indus- 
trially lynched but that Germany has 
not been touched. Clemenceau points 
out that up to date, and assuming the 
blockade on Germany is immediately 
lifted and France and Belgium are al- 
lowed to get themselves in shape for 
business as best they can, Germany has 


bi 


You have several times pointed out 
that unless Germany is allowed to re- 
sume her industries, she can not pay 
indemnity. Would it not be better to 
forego some of this indemnity in order 
to see to it that Germany shall not come 
out the victor in a proceeding where she 
has cut loose from honesty and decency 
and put herself outside the pale of civil- 
ization. 

The carrying off of machinery from 
the devastated regions, the destruction 
of machinery needed for agriculture and 
manufacturing which they could not 
carry off, the cutting down of shade 
trees and fruit trees which were in no 
way military obstacles, the methodical 
inoculation of the subject population 
with disease, are not methods of war- 
fare which ought to succeed, and if the 
Germans are allowed to get away with 
the fruits of this kind of warfare and 
resume their quest for markets while 
Belgium and France are handicapped by 
their destructive work, I believe Clem- 
enceau correctly states the case; the 
Germans will have won. 

Isn’t it about time that somebody 
spoke out for a square deal for the 
French and Belgians? Wouldn’t it be 
fairer that the blockade be maintained 
on Germany until Belgium and France 
are fully rehabilitated? Would it not 
be better to take a part of the indem- 
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nity by way of levies of men to be 
furnished by Germany and worked un- 
der French and Belgian officers, while 
the devastation in France and Belgium 
regions is repaired, and so make sure 
that the instigators of this sort of war 
start fair and do not climb to industrial 
supremacy over the bodies of the vic- 
tims of their fiendish methods. 

If Mr. Wilson is correctly reported, 
it seems to me he is liable to stretch 
mercy to the Germans to the point of 
making it destruction to the Allies. I 
am just as fond of philanthropy and 
magnanimity as the next man, but I 
never thought I should like to have my 
wife take flowers to self-confessed mur- 
derers and I don’t think that forgive- 
ness of your foes should be carried to 
the point of treachery to your friends. 
Any forgiveness that our foes are able 
to assimilate without misunderstand- 
ing, can be extended without treason to 
our own people. 

Personally, I think it was a great mis- 
take to let the war stop before ten or 


twelve of ‘ithe largest German cities 
were laid in ruins, in order that these 
people might have at home a genuine 
sample of the sort of thing they have 
believed in for others. I understand 
we had poison gas which would have 
eliminated whole towns at a time and 
it was certainly a great mistake not to 
have used it on ten or a dozen German 
towns. 


Nothing in the war or peace negotia- 
tions up to date is calculated to make 
the Germans desist from this sort of 
thing the next time they break loose. 
Their disregard for all the decencies 
has so far paid them well. For the first 
time in my life I am able to understand 
some of the injunctions laid upon the 
Israelites when they conquered the 
Promised Land; namely that certain 
tribes should be absolutely eliminated. 
I have always thought that the Almighty 


was incorrectly reported, but since I 


have seen a whole nation cut loose from 


all tenets of civilization and religion and 
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do it deliberately, for profit, I can see. 
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that there are occasions when the AlI- 
mighty’s directions with regard to the 
conquered tribes is good sense; when 
anything more lenient is really a betray- 
al of justice, decency, and religion. 


You know, and I know that if the 
Allied peoples had as much economic 
sense as a brickbat they would know 
how, by exempting improvements from 
taxation and absorbing the economic 
rent of land, to make sure of prosper- 
ity without the necessity of scrambling 
for foreign markets. We know that 
unless they learn this trick, no possible 
outcome of this war can save their civ- 
ilization from extinction. But we have 
to remember that the Allied world has 
not gotten its eyes open economically 
and that foreign trade will still play 
a considerable part in the question of re- 
habilitation ; therefore, why turn it over 
to the Germans and thereby let them 
profit by their own misdemeanors? That 
is what we shall do if we turn them 
loose while Belgium and France are 
still in ruins. 


Nor is this course antagonistic to the 
best interests of the German, people 
themselves. Their only hope of escape 
from a false philosophy and a false life 
is to have it clearly brought home to 
them that such practices do not pay. 

E. M. Scorievp. 
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Persecution — Religious or Political? 


12 Ponce de Leon PI, 
Atlanta, Ga., 
February 15, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


I have read with great interest your 
articles on the subject of justice, ar- 
mistice and other questions of vital in- 
terest. Knowing your stand for jus- 
tice, I am writing you in behalf of my 
husband, Mr. W. E. Van Amburgh, who, 
with seven other Christian gentlemen, 
namely: J. F. Rutherford, A. H. Mac- 
millan, G. H. Fisher, C. J. Woodworth, 
J. F. Martin, F. H. Robison, and G. 
De Cecca, was last June tried and sen- 
tenced to twenty years in Atlanta fed- 
eral prison for an alleged violation of 
the espionage act. The charge in the 
indictment was a conspiracy to cause in- 
subordination, disloyalty and mutiny in 
the army and navy. This was absolute- 
ly false. 


Eight nobler gentlemen could not be 
found, men of the. highest ideals, all 
Christians in the full sense of that 
word and fully consecrated to the Lord. 
My husband has been secretary and 
treasurer of the International Bible 
Students’ Association for over fifteen 
years and has given his life to the bet- 
terment of his fellowmen. He and his 
associates had been engaged for from 
ten to twenty years in the same relig- 
ious work before the war. They sought 
to know and make known the Bible that 
their fellowmen might be helped to lead 
better and nobler lives. They are all 
loyal citizens of the United States. 


The International Bible Students’ As- 
Sociation is strictly a religious organi- 
zation founded upon the Bible and its 
explanation, as given by the late Pastor 
Russell, In 1917 they, as officers of this 


f Society, published “The Finished Mys- 


tery,” which is an exposition of the 
Prophecies of Revelation and Ezekiel; 
Purely and solely a religious book. This 
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A frock of taffeta is tucked in big checks and has a 
narrow girdle of piquot ribbon. 

Tricotine makes an effective tailored dress—the 
long tunic is braided and there is a vest of metallic 


Other frocks and suits are in a variety so complete 
that you may be sure of finding something good looking 


Prices are from $29.75 to $125. 


The Misses’ Store Greets Spring With 
New Suits and Frocks 


THE newest things are always the most fascinating 

—and the Misses’ Store is displaying the very new- 
est styles in Frocks and Suits. 

One of the new suits is of Rookie color serge, with 
a tan vest of French flannel. 
has narrow tucks running lengthwise in back. 

A suit of navy blue serge shows straight lines in 
front, but blouses over a belt in back in true Russian 
There is a narrow vest of gray duvetyne. 

One of the frocks that is especially charming is of 
Georgette crepe, trimmed with rows of narrow velvet 


The coat is belted and 
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was made the basis of charges of con- 
spiracy to interfere with the war. Never 
such a thought entered their minds. Not 
a proof was established. This book was 
written before the war, written with no 
thought except the better understanding 
of the Scriptures and had been expected 
for thirty years. 

After their conviction they were de- 
nied their constitutional rights to bail 
pending an appeal in the Appellate 
Court. Our lawyers have over 125 er- 
rors made by the trial court in the case. 
These gentlemen are the only ones 
charged under the espionage act, as far 
as I know, who were denied bail and 
they have been confined in prison since 
last June while the courts are delaying 
the appeal of their case. I am enclosing 
clippings from the National Labor Trib- 
une, Pittsburgh, Pa., and The Constitu- 
tion of Atlanta, Ga., showing the case 
to be one of the most unjust in the rec- 
ord of the United States court. We be- 
lieve it is nothing more or less than 
religious persecution, which is in direct 
violation of the first amendment of the 
Constitution. They are suffering be- 
cause of their faithfulness to the princi- 
ples of righteousness and I hope that 
you will investigate for yourself and 
give it your personal attention. 

Can you not help to bring these facts 
before the public by articles and an ed- 
itorial in your valuable paper, to the 
end that my husband and his associ- 
ates may be freed or pardoned by the 
President? Their rights as citizens 
have been denied them and I would 
greatly appreciate any help you could 
render us. No worthier cause could you 
espouse. A great wrong has been done. 


Will you lift up your voice in the cause 
of justice and righteousness? 
Very respectfully yours, 
(Mrs. W. E.) Lure T. VAN AMBURGH. 
(The excerpt from the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, to which Mrs, Van Amburgh 
calls attention, is chiefly remarkable for 
the pungency of the assertion that 
the “Russellites” are being persecuted 


_by Roman Catholics because the books 


of the I. B. S. A., especially ““The Fin- 
ished Mystery,” prove that “the Roman 
hierarchy is the Anti-Christ so prom- 
inently mentioned in the Bible.” The 
article says that the Knights of Colum- 
bus gave a special medal to the attor- 
ney who prosecuted the Russellites 
This Constitution article, marked 
(“Communicated”) has much the ap- 
pearance of an advertisement. All of 
which has no bearing on the espionage 
case that I can see. The question is 
whether the Russellites are justly kept 
in prison. I think not. They are being 
punished for their religious opinions, 
which may or may not be anti-war. 
This is clearly unconstitutional. The 
prisoners should be released.—W. M. R.) 
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The Super-Trust 
New York, Feb. 16, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Are there not many similarities be- 
tween the proposal for a league of na- 
tions, which, by the way, is dominated 
by a league of empires, and the organ- 
ization of a great trust? 

The governments of the world for the 
benefit of the classes, and in spite of the 
inertia of the masses, have been compet- 
ing for control of world government, 


resulting in wars which have shocked 
humanity to the point of threatening 
the governments responsible for them. 
Now the various directorates have he- 
come alarmed and conclude that, for 
them, too, combination is better than 
competition. 


And so we are to have peace. But 
is there not grave danger that it will 
be the peace that reigned in Warsaw? 

Is any of the high contracting parties 
ready to give up anything? Are An- 
nam and Tonkin, Morocco and Algiers 
forever to remain as subject provinces? 
Are India and Ireland forever sealed to 
Great Britain, until in her gracious 
goodness she permits them to depart in 
peace? And if any of these should re- 
volt will the International Police army 
put down the rebellion? Are no new 
nations to be born? 

Sitting on the safety valve rather ac- 
celerates the final explosion. 

One of your correspondents thinks 
that if we had free trade all would 
be well. I have been a free trader for 
thirty years. The first shock to my 
faith was administered by the Interna- 
tional Free Trade Congress in London 
in 1908, where I found members of the 
Cobden Club as narrow “standpatters” 
as the Home Market Club of Boston. 
They were blind to the fact that, though 
in some respects English wages were 
high as compared with continental 
countries, there was a seething mass of 
hopeless poverty in England which you 
would have to go to the East to rival, 
Low prices are no boon to the man who 
has no money. 

All day long, opposite the little pri- 
vate hotel where I stayed in London, a 
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“A Symbol of Culture” 


Henry F. Miller 
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man stood with the collar of his over- 
coat turned up to conceal the absence 
of linen, in mid-July, waiting for the 
chance to earn “tuppence” for carrying 
a portmanteau to the railway station! 

Do not understand me to cry down 
free trade as a contribution to general 
peace. I only assert that the govern- 
ments cannot adopt it, for everywhere 
the workingman suspects it. 

For a long time I did not know why. 
Now I think I do. His reaction to all 
labor-saving inventions is the same. He 
has nothing but his labor to sell and he 
naturally opposes any project which 
tends to make his sole commodity a 





is the greatest of all labor-saving de- 
vices, for it tends to cause all things 
to be produced at that point in the 
world where they can be made at the 
lowest labor cost. 

Not until the natural right of every 
man to share in the general advance 
of civilization is guaranteed to him, by 
recognizing his equal right to the earth 
and the fullness thereof, will the dis- 
inherited laborer regard free trade as 
other than a new device to dispense 
with his services. 


The solution of the land question 
must precede any general movement 
for freedom of exchange. “Self- 


preservation is the first law of nature” 


- able for any home. 
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q Out of the many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to create an ar- 
tistic little grand piano—one at 
last has come that is in every 
way worthy of the considera- 
tion of all music lovers. 


@The Kranich & Bach Grand- 
ette is less than five feet long 
and is a beautiful piano, suit- 
The re- 
markable volume and purity of 
its scale of notes are up to the 
well-known Kranich & Bach 
standard—famed for the past 
fifty years. This price of the 
“Grandette” is $800. 


@ This store has the exclusive 
St. Louis representation for the 
following well-known makes in 
players and pianos: 


Holmes & Son a 


and the workman would rather do un- 
necessary labor than none, for no la- 
bor means his elimination. His atti- 
tude is much that of the applicant for 
work, who, being told that there was 
nothing for him to do, responded, 
“You would not say that if you knew 
how little it takes to keep me busy.” 
Owen MERRYHUE, 
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Bessie came running to her grand- 
mother, holding a dry, pressed leaf, ob- 
viously the relic of a day long gone by. 

“T found it in the big Bible, grand- 
ma,” she said. “Do you s’pose it be- 
longed to Eve ?”—Tit-Bits. 


Reflections 


(Continued from page 101) 


Trimming Power 
CONGRESS won’t give Mr. Carter Glass 
his $5,000,000,000 bond issue, with dis- 
cretionary power as to interest rates, 
The treasury will issue short-time 
notes, and congress will fix the inter- 
est rates from time to time. This js 
getting back to representative control, 
Now is the time when it is most good 
to see all high discretionary power tak- 
en from individual officials. 


Seo eo 
Militarism 
ArMy scandals! Men said to have 
been needlessly sacrificed through in- 


competency in the battle of Argonne, 
Courts martial conducted after the man- 
ner of Jeffreys and outrageous sentences 
imposed for trifling violations of disci- 
pline. Promotions in the navy, and es- 
cape from the army draft into the naval 
service sold to those who could pay. 
We expected it. Militarism breeds such 
things. Let all the facts come out. Pun- 
ish the guilty. Meanwhile let us not 
wonder that the lower house of con- 
gress doesn’t favor a standing army, 
after the war, of 540,000 men. 
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Hoover's Bloomer 


Foop ADMINISTRATOR Hoover’s report 


on the packing business is six months 


after the fair—and four months after 
the war—and some miles behind the lat- 
est developments of fact. The case 
against the packers has been mostly 
made since Mr. Hoover wrote his re- 
port. It’s a Jack Bunsby kind of re- 
port anyhow, full of “ifs” and “buts” 


and other weasel words. The packers 
profiteered. The packers “packed” the 
press with advertising. Mr. Hoover 
would do a lot of other things, not 


likely to be done, before he would inter- 
fere with the packers. This is the first 
thing that Mr. Hoover has done that 
leads some of his fellow-countrymen to 
suspect that he has spaghetti convolu- 
tions in his head instead of brains. 
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McTague in a New Role 


McTague has opened a cafeteria in 
the Maryland Hotel, on 9th between 
Olive and Pine. This convenient and 
spacious restaurant has been changed 
into a cafeteria where the choicest of 
are ready for immediate serv- 
ice from 7 a. m. to 8 p. m. every day 
including Sunday. At this splendid 
new restaurant good wholesome food 
may be had at popular prices made pos- 
sible by cafeteria service. You have 
but to pass down Pure Food Lane and 
select the foods which appeal to you. 
You will find hundreds of tempting 
dishes well prepared that smack of the 
chef’s art. It is an ideal place to break- 
fast, lunch and dine. We cordially in- 
vite all who appreciate good whole- 
some food and quick service to come to 


foods 


the Maryland Hotel Cafeteria where 
the quality of food excels but the usual 
popular cafeteria prices prevail. Ladies 


downtown shopping will find the Mary- 
land Hotel Cafeteria a restful place to 
lunch. James H. McTague, President. 
Edward W. Dunn, Manager.—Adv. 
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King Lear’s Daughter 


By Maurice Baring 


I have writ my sister. 


—“Kinc Lear,” Act I, scene iv. 


Letter from Goneril to Regan 
The Palace, November. 
Dearest Regan, 

I am sending you this letter by Os- 
wald. We have been having the most 
trying time lately with Papa, and it 
ended today in one of those scenes 
which are so painful to people, like you 
and me, who hate scenes. I am writ- 
ing now to tell you all about it, so that 
you may be prepared. This is what has 
happened. 


When Papa came here he brought a 
hundred knights with him, which is a 
great deal more than we could put up, 
and some of them had to live in the 
village. The first thing that happened 
was that they quarreled with our peo- 
ple and refused to take orders from 
them, and whenever one told any one to 
do anything it was either—if it was one 
of Papa’s men—“not his place to do it”; 
or if it was one of our men, they said 
that Papa’s people made work impossi- 
ble. For instance, only the day before 
yesterday I found that blue vase, which 
you brought back from Dover for me 
on my last birthday, broken to bits. Of 
course I made a fuss, and Oswald de- 
clared that one of Papa’s knights had 
knocked it over in a drunken brawl. 
I complained to Papa, who flew into a 
passion and said that his knights, and 
in fact all his retainers, were the most 
peaceful and courteous people in the 
world, and that it was my fault, as I 
was not treating him or them with the 
respect which they deserved. He even 
said that I was lacking in filial duty. 
I was determined to keep my temper, 
so I said nothing. 

The day after this, the chief steward 
and the housekeeper and both my maids 
came to me and said that they wished 
to give notice. ! asked them why. They 
said they couldn't possibly live in a 
house where there were such “goings- 
on.” J asked them what they meant. 
They refused to say, but they hinted 
that Papa’s men were behaving not on- 
ly in an insolent but in a_ positively 
outrageous manner to them. The stew- 
ard said that Papa’s knights were never 
sober, that they had entirely dethoral- 
ized the household, and that life was 
simply not worth living in the house; 
it was impossible to get anything done, 
and they couldn’t sleep at night for 
the noise. 


I went to Papa and talked to him 
about it quite quietly, but no sooner had 
I mentioned the subject than he lost 
all self-control, and began to abuse me. 
I kept my temper as long as I could, 
but of course one is only human, and 
after I had borne his revilings for some 
time, which were monstrously unfair 
and untrue, I at last turned and said 
something about people of his age be- 


» ing trying. Upon which he said that | 


Was throwing up his old age at him, 
that I was a monster of ingratitude— 
and he began to cry. I can not tell you 
how painful all this was to me. I did 
tverything I could to soothe him and 
quiet him, but the truth is, ever since 
Papa has been here he has lost control 
of his wits. He suffers from the odd- 
fst kind of delusions. He thinks that 
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for some reason he is being treated like 
a beggar; and although he has a hun- 
dred knights—a hundred, mind you! (a 
great deal more than we have)—in the 
house, who do nothing but eat and 
drink all day long, he says he is not 
being treated like a king! I do hate 
unfairness, 

When he gave up the crown he said 
he was tired of affairs, and meant to 
have a long rest; but from the very mo- 
ment that he handed over the manage- 
ment of affairs to us, he never stopped 
interfering, and was cross if he was not 
consulted about everything, and if his 
advice was not taken. 

And what is still worse is this: ever 
since his last illness he has lost not 
only his memory but his control over 
language, so that often when he wants 
to say one thing he says just the oppo- 
site, and sometimes when he wishes to 
Say some quite simple thing he uses bad 
language quite unconsciously. Of 
course we are used to this, and we don’t 
mind, but I must say it is very awk- 
ward when the strangers are here. For 
instance, the other day, before quite a 
lot of people, quite unconsciously, he 
called me a dreadful name. Everybody 
was uncomfortable and tried not to 
laugh, but some people could not con- 
tain themselves. This sort of thing is 
constantly happening. So you will un- 
derstand that Papa needs perpetual look- 
ing after and management. At the 
same time, the moment one suggests 
the slightest thing to him he boils over 
with rage. 


But perhaps the most annoying thing 
which happened lately, or, at least, the 
thing which happens to annoy me most, 
is Papa’s Fool. You know, darling, that 
I have always hated that kind of hu- 
mor. He comes in just as one is sitting 
down to dinner, and beats one on the 
head with a hard, empty bladder, and 
sings utterly idiotic songs, which make 
me feel inclined to cry. The other day, 
when we had a lot of people here, just 
as we were sitting down in the ban- 
queting hall, Papa’s Fool pulled my 
chair from behind me so that I fell 
sharply down on the floor. Papa shook 
with laughter, and said: “Well done, 
little Fool,” and all the courtiers who 
were there, out of pure snobbishness, 
of course, laughed too. I call this not 
only very humiliating for me, but undig- 
nified in an old man and a king; of 
course Albany refused to interfere. 
Like all men and all husbands, he is 
an arrant coward. 


However, the crisis came yesterday. 
I had got a bad headache, and was ly- 
ing down in my room, when Papa came 
in from the hunt and sent Oswald to 
me, saying that he wished to speak to 
me. I said that I wasn’t- well, and that 
I was lying down—which was perfectly 
true—but that I would be down to dinner. 
When Oswald went to give my message 
Papa beat him, and one of his men 
threw him about the room and really 
hurt him, so that he has now got a large 
bruise on his forehead and a sprained 
ankle. 

This was the climax. All our knights 
came to Albany and myself, and said 
that they would not stay with us a mo- 
men longer, unless Papa exercised some 
sort of control over his men. I did not 
know what to do, but I knew the situ- 
ation would have to be cleared up 








WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY, FER, 23RD. 
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THE WONDER SHOW OF THE UNIVERSE 


THURSTON 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST MAGICIAN 














9th at St. Charles 
2:15 — TWICE TO-DAY — 2:15 
Merian’s Canines 


Page, Hack & Mack 


WALTER C. KELLY 


Mats., 15e to 50c. Eves., 15¢ to $1.00. 











MATINEE DAILY 


QHUBERT..JEFFERSON ex,ux00 
MESSRS. LEE AND J. J. SHUBERT 
With John Charles Thomas, Carolyn Thomson, John T. Murray and the; 
Seats also at Conroy’s, 1100 Olive Street. 
DOLLY CONNOLLY 
GAYETY Locust LADIES 10c 
and Her 


St. Louis’ Lead- Mosers, ee and J. J. Shubert, ALL WEEK 
PRESENT 
Same Cast which Played Over One Year in New York. 
Al Herman Jean Sothern 
llie , Willi 
Mollie , Williams Greatest show 


ing Playhouse Directors | 
THE FAMOUS PLAY WITH MUSIC MAY TIME 
EVENINGS, $2:00-50c. MATINEES, WED. AND SAT., $1.50-50c, 
“ON THE HIGH SEAS” 
DeLeon & Davies 
14th & 
NEXT WEEK—Hastings Show With Dan Coleman 

















For Entertaining 


The private dining rooms of Hotel 
Statler make possible a last touch of 
pleasure and of satisfaction in entertain- 
ing at luncheon, tea or dinner. They 
are a very important part of “the com- 
plete hotel.” 

Menus may be as plain or as pretentious as 
you like, selected from the day’s regular bills, 
or with as many “special dishes’’ as you wish. 
Cuisine and service of the best, in every case. 


HOTEL STATLER 


Also operating Hotels Statler, Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Detroit; and Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
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Ohe 
Companion Will Plan 
= =< 


1D ae this arrangement the husband 
wills his property to his wife, naming 
the Mercantile Trust Company as his ex- 
ecutor. The wife wills everything to her 
husband, naming him as executor. 
















































__ Incase the husband dies, the widow is, by 
this plan, relieved of all burdensome details 
in connection with care of the estate. 


Should the wife die first, the husband’s 
hands are not tied by legal exactions nor 1s 
his business interfered with in any way. 


Talk to Your Lawyer About It To-Day. 


If this kind of Will appeals to you, 
why not step in and talk it over with 
our Trust Officer? He’ll gladly give 
you complete information and your 
lawyer will put it in legal form. 


Member Federal @& 
Reserve System 

























Savings Accounts opened nearly thirty 
years ago with the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company at Fourth and Pine 
Streets are still on its books. Why not 
use this Company for your funds? 





Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 
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Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


310 N. EIGHTH ST. , BOND DEPT’ 
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sooner or later. So I went to Papa 
and told him frankly that the situation 
was intolerable; that he must send away 
some of his people, and choose for the 
remainder men fitting to his age. The 
words were scarcely out of my mouth 
than he called me the most terrible 
names, ordered his horses to be sad- 
dled, and said that he would shake the 
dust from his feet and not stay a mo- 
ment longer in this house. Albany tried 
to calm him, and begged him to stay, 
but he would not listen to a word, and 
said he would go and live with you. 


So I am sending this by Oswald, that 
you may get it before Papa arrives and 
know how the matter stands. All I 
did was to suggest he should send away 
fifty of his men. Even fifty is a great 
deal, and puts us to any amount of 
inconvenience, and is a source of waste 
and, extravagance—two things which I 
can not bear. I am perfectly certain 
you will not be able to put up with his 
hundred knights any more than I was. 
And I beg you, my dearest Regan, to do 
your best to make Papa listen to sense. 
No one is fonder of him than I am. 
I think it would have been difficult to 
find a more dutiful daughter than I 
have always been. But there is a limit 
to all things, and one can not have one’s 
whole household turned into a pande- 
monium, and one’s whole life into a 
series of wrangles, complaints, and 
brawls, simply because Papa in his old 
age is losing the control of his fac- 
ulties. At the same time, I own that, 
although I kept my temper for a long 
time, when it finally gave way, I was 
perhaps a little sharp. I am not a saint, 
nor an angel, nor a lamb, but I do 
hate unfairness and injustice. It makes 
my blood boil. But I hope that you, 
with your angelic nature and your tact 
and your gentleness, will put everything 
right and make poor Papa listen to rea- 
son. 

Let me hear at once what happens. 

Your loving GONERIL, 


P. S.—Another thing Papa _ does, 
which is most exasperating, is to throw 
up Cordelia at one every moment. He 
keeps on saying. “If only Cordelia 
were here,” or “How unlike Cordelia!” 
And you will remember, darling, that 
when Cordelia was here, Papa could not 
endure the sight of her. Her irritating 
trick of mumbling and never speaking 
up used to get terribly on his nerves. 
Of course, I thought he was even rath- 
er unfair on her, trying as she is. We 
had a letter from the French Court 
yesterday, saying that she is driving the 
poor King of France almost mad. 

P, P. S.—It is wretched weather. The 
poor little ponies on the heath will have 
to be brought in. 

—From Town Talk, San Francisco. 


Me a 
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For a Fat Part 


“There were two actresses in an early 
play of mine,” said an author, “both 
very beautiful; but the leading actress 
was thin. She quarreled one day at re- 
hearsal with the other lady, and she 
ended the quarrel by saying, haughtily: 
‘Remember, please, that I am the star.’ 
‘Yes, I know you’re the star,’ the other 
retorted, eyeing with an amused smile 
the leading actress’ long, slim figure, 
‘but you’d look better, my dear, if you 
were a little meteor.’” 


Marts and Money 


They talk of better prices and better 
times in New York’s financial district 
Brokers are once more inclined to grow 


loquacious when asked for their opin.” 


ions. Their talk now runs thusly: 
“The market is in excellent shape for 


a real, good advance all along the ling © 


Has been scraping bottom for some 
weeks in nearly all prominent quarters, 
Bears can’t make any further headway, 
Simply impossible. As for the indus. 


trial reaction—take it from me, it’s all | 


discounted. Has been talked to death, 
Take such stocks as Steel 
Bethlehem B, Baldwin, American Car 
and Foundry, 


sure thing! All stocks of this kind are 
thoroughly liquidated. 
“Same regarding railroad shares, 


which have been moving within a range 
of three or four points since January 1, 
_ “As concerns the money market, 
there’s solid ground for the belief that 
some decided improvement will be wit- 
nessed as soon as the Victory loan is 
out of the way. Why, the country is 
loaded down with money. You noticed 
the quick sales of new issues of bonds 
and notes recently,—didn’t you? Well, 
that proves my point. So, if you care 
to follow my advice, don’t hesitate to 
get in at present prices. If you don't 
you'll have to pay a lot more a month 
from now.” 

This sort of professional theorizing 
is quite well received among the expec- 
tant clientéle. It comports with pre 
cedents and mass-psychology. Besides, 
the sap is rising in the trees, and March 
and April are usually bull months, At 
this moment, emphasis is put also upon 
the drafted constitution for a league 
of nations. It’s argued that the docu- 
ment presages peace and prosperity for 
many years, if not forever, that econom- 
ic difficulties and problems too will be 
happily solved by and by, and that re- 
currence of a financial famine need no 
longer be feared, therefore. A moder- 
ate hardening in the charge for call 
money is regarded with unconcern. Nor 
is much attention paid to hints that 
the treasurer of the nation is somewhat 
uneasy about the $5,000,000,000 Victory 
bonds, and casting about for effective 
devices to insure success for the loam 
It was reported Tuesday that the loan 
had been abandoned and that short-time 
contracts would be issued, the congress 
fixing rates from time to time. 

According to Wall street philosophy, 
the anxieties of Mr. Carter Glass, too, 
have already been discounted. “The 
worst is now known, and the near fu- 
ture must bring a marked turn for the 
better!” The good feeling is .strength- 
ened by the cryptic statement of the 
Iron Trade Review that “while condi- 
tions are far from being satisfactory, 
the better tone in the market, displayed 


a week ago, is having a moderate. 


though clearly discernible effect.” 

The publication of another unfavor- 
able monthly report by the Steel corpof- 
ation made no perceptible impression 
on the values of leading steel stocks. 
It placed the total of unfilled orders 48 
of February Ist at 6,684,286 tons. This 


represents minimum since October, 1915. | 
The actual loss during January Was 


about 700,000 tons. 
Copper values, also, have become’ i 
responsive to unsatisfactory items 0% 


* gait Cae 


common, © 


Anaconda, and Stude 
baker,—didn’t they act well lately? Why, | 
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news. They held strikingly firm when 
it was bruited about that small quan- 
tities of the metal had been sold under 
the official fixed figure of 18% cents 
a pound, and as low as 1734. Predic- 
tions that the quarterly dividend on 
Kennecott Copper will shortly be re- 
duced from one dollar to fifty cents 
found but slight reflection in the stock’s 
quotation, which is thirty at present, as 
compared with an absolute maximum of 


644%, set in the autumn of 1916. An- 


nouncement that the Shattuck-Arizona 
Copper Co. had cut its quarterly divi- 
dend from fifty to twenty-five cents 
passed almost unnoticed. Discounted 
by a fall to 10% in the stock’s value. 
The 1916 maximum was 40%. 

Stock exchange folks were well 
pleased with the treasurer’s exhorta- 
tion that consumers should buy only 
what they need, but “buy it now.” In 
that way, he reasoned, prices of com- 
modities could sufficiently be stabilized. 
The idea is correct, but it remains to be 
proved that all speculative prices have 
declined to levels where they deserve 
stabilization. 

Wall street felt highly pleased rela- 
tive to the collapse of strikes at Law- 
rence, Mass., and Seattle. It seemed 
disposed to deduce therefrom that pub- 
lic sentiment has been aroused and will 
not tolerate formidable labor demon- 
strations designed to subvert the exist- 
ing order of things, economic and polit- 
ical. 

There was no renewal of extensive 
liquidation in New Haven and Hartford 
upon the news that Harold Norris, 
a vice-president of the National Surety 
company, and nearly three hundred oth- 
er stockholders had filed application for 
receivership in the federal district 
court at New York. The current quo- 
tation of twenty-seven is about six 
points over the low record established 
in 1917. In 1911, the price was up to 
151%. Somebody paid 255 in 1903, to 
go no farther back than that. 


Some New York financiers lean to the 
opinion that the government may be 
compelled to float at least two more 
bond issues before all requirements are 
adequately met. They place the total 
at not less than $10,000,000,000. This 
notion cannot be considered preposter- 
ous, the vast taxation programme not- 
withstanding. The needs, domestic and 
foreign, are immense, and the United 
States is regarded as the principal res- 
ervoir of the world’s surplus riches. 
“Pay, pay, pay!” 


“ 


Finance in St. Louis 

With but few exceptions, quotations 
are firmly supported on the Fourth 
street exchange, though business shows 
no perceptible improvement as yet. Of 
Particular interest is the gradual hard- 
ening of prices of the shares of banks 
and trust companies. It is, of course, 
the natural result of spreading knowl- 
edge of the swelling profits of financial 
institutions throughout the country. 
Bank of Commerce is valued at 127 at 
Present, against 112 a few months ago. 
A noteworthy advance has lately been 
recorded also in the price of Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust company, now rated 
at about 278. National Candy common 
has declined further, that is, to 63, a 
figure denoting a decline of nearly 
twenty points from the recent top-mark. 
The rather urgent selling has furnished 


proof of the extensiveness of marginal 
long contracts since the quotation went 
some time ago. Hydraulic- 
Press Brick common seems pegged at 
5, and Ely-Walker D. G. common, at 
102. Of the latter, one hundred shares 
were disposed of lately. Thirty-three 
St. Louis Cotton Compress sold at 30, 
and fifty Brown Shoe preferred at 99. 
There’s nothing of consequence to re- 
port about United Railways issues. Two 
hundred shares of the common brought 


4. 


above 50 


2 
“ 


Latest Quotations 
Bid Asked 


Boatmen’'s Bank............ $112.50 $117.00 
Bank of Commerce...... 124.25 125.00 
"PIT ING,  WeRMse =. ccs ciara NE. | cxchSasac cas 
Mercantile Trust.............. AOD ) «ecw naien'se 
Miss. Valley Trust........ 285.00 300.00 
TMILOG EY, CONMF.....06.  desceccss 4.00 
United | Lf a | ne 49.00 50.00 
St. L. & S, gen. 5s........ | eer 
Kin. - 3, 2Os. be. 89.00 90.12% 
K. C. Home Tel., 
TR) ere i A: er 
GO GP COLTUO)...ccccsccassss DG Sscsisaces 
Cert.-teed, com.............. 32.00 34.00 
xEly-Walker, com........ |) re 
ME MR NEU as dces coccsiscnsvocnaxee TO. vinsarenacte 
Int. Shoe, pfd.. ee DOE | veccssacsd 
GO. CORIMON..;......5.5.6 DBGWU «  cadarsreke 
Brown Shoe, com.......... 71.75 72.00 
Hyd. Park Bank, com 4.50 5.00 


GO -DPGTOrVOG......-...cc5* sccccmcces 35.00 
Nat. Candy, com.. --- 65.25 
St. L. Brew. Assn, 6s.... 59.12% 








xEx.-dividend, 
ate 
Answers to Inquiries 

R. F., Leavenworth, Kans. — (1) 
While United Cigar Stores has risen 
considerably, there are no signs, as yet, 
of important selling for inside account. 
Would therefore advise retention, with 
stop-loss order at 108. (2) Western 
Union looks “sold out.” Enter scaled 
order to buy, starting from 87. 

QuEsTION, St. Louis.—People’s Gas, 
of Chicago, is not likely to relapse to 
or below the low point (35) reached in 
1917. It should be bought solely for 
speculation. There are no prospects of 
early renewal of dividends. Under gen- 
erally favorable conditions, the quota- 
tion might advance to 55 or even 60. 
Soon or late, the stock will be made ac- 
tive and tempting by a _ resourceful 
clique. 

INTERESTED, Alton, 
your Willys-Overland common. Will 
move up to your point in due time. 
Latest reports regarding company quite 
favorable. (2) You should add to your 
possessions of Pierce Oil on the soft 
spots. (3) Erie first preferred is not 
an attractive speculation at this time. 
Hopes of resumption of payments vir- 
tually abandoned, and not justified by 
earnings. 

M. J. K., Tulsa, Okla—(1) Royal 
Dutch Petroleum should be held for a 
long-range speculation. Has a_ very 
promising future, and holds fine and 
varied properties in many parts of the 
world. It is a holding company. 
There’s about $69,000,000 common out- 
standing, together with four per cent 
priority and four and a half per cent 
preferred stock. Much of the stock is 
owned in Europe. There’s a probabil- 
ity of a higher rate of dividend in the 
latter part of 1919. (2) Let Dome 


Ill.—(1) Hold 


Mines alone for a while. Stock acts 
poorly. 
D. N. O’B., Springfield, O.—Retain 


your Maxwell first preferred, now quot- 
ed at 5534. Liquidation appears com- 
pleted, and the motor industry is 
thought to have turned the corner. 
There’s more than a mere possibility 
that your stock may be quoted at 67 
before July 1. Company now produc- 
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Trio, Stuart and Keeley, 
Johnny and Wise. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15.25c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK. 


The Four Custers in a marvelous casting act, throwing each other around 
and handling themselves like baseballs. 
The Village Four, Rawls and Van Kaufman, Van Brothers, The Panama 
Hooper and Burkhart, 


World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
Show Never Stops—11 A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 


Others are Claire Hanson and 


La Morrow Brothers, 








DAILY—11 TO 11 
TWO SHOWS—ONE ADMISSION 
150 Minutes of Fun 


Galletti’s Monks 


COLUMBIA 15c-25c ™* xcpevicie"™ 


Hamlin & Mack—Jarvis & 


Harrison—Howland, Irwin & 
Howland—The Rios 


Geraldine Farrar 
in “SHADOWS.” 








Chas. 
Roobinson’s 
Next—MISCHIEF MAKERS 


STANDARD ® 
Parisian Flirts 


URLESQUE 
MATINEE DAILY 








March, 


Selection from 


b—Entr’acte, 


“ 


» March, 


the concert. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


MAX ZACH, Conductor 


St. Louis’ Foremost Musical Organization 


“POP” CONCERT 


At the Odeon Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:15 


COME SUNDAY AND HEAR THIS 
BEAUTIFUL PROGRAM 


1 “Triumphal Entry. of the-Boihse” ......-<..:..<scorsessse-sercess Halvorsen 
2. Overture te “Tne Bat................... ET Ai Wee ee a seme PE nS eo Strauss 
ee MIRED: te ts ere ae eee 
4 
5 


“La Boheme”..... 


a—Entracte, “La Colombe’”......... 


Sci kesseaeeee Mvcavulasscante iicdshoaceetiean ......Puceini 
Tacs i ckcgsesbel fochnietpabes ionaiettadcoeheceneell Gounod 
ee ee RAE Re AEA SOR AE Sea PL Pa Hellmesberger 
S.-C ea el Led by Frederick Fischer 
a—Battle Hymn of the Republic 

b—Columbia the Gem of the Ocean 


“Stare: ONE GEOR: TOROMOIT ..ncccnccncnrnosiésscocerseccssoranseiemsiecntel Sousa 


Parquet, 50c, Balcony 25c for any seat. 
tax on Parquet seats 5c, Balcony 3c, Box Seats 10c. 


Our two box offices open at the Odeon at 2:00 P. M. on the day of 


Tickets always on sale during the week at Kieselhorst’s, 1007 Olive St. 


Hosmer 


Box seats reserved $1. War 








The Problem eer 
“Where te Go To-nigh 


“CICARDI'S” 


‘HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 

920 Market St. Saint Louis 











ing cars on a considerably increased 
scale, 


Ro Reo Se 
Jack—My ideal of a wife is one who 


can make good bread. Madge—My ideal 
of a husband is one who can raise the 


dough in the hour of knead.—Liverpool 
News. ' D 
When passing behind a street car 


look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction, ; 
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LUAUUAUA QO OGRRAAEAEUAAAAQON YOON RNA SANLOAET NNEATAAUDOEENARAAUAN ES AONOA EU LSAESAAOOOO ONAN AAMEN A CESUGASUOOUOU NAD EOOOUOOOAONONNSUAALOA ENA TOV OUEOUNenEMaAMeOUTg EACH 


OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 
We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 


Sa neeseremnsneenienenemienepemtenentriemenamemnill 








Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Central 3006 


‘aentanensnnatnaensnnsctsansanasnsegsenetenaouss ust eeAceAs taste 
anagnnsnnnavsaevenasenzcascancncaussannenegnennseoceevonesgnne tensneapnsnsgs Anneke 





$5,000,000.00 &k& LOCUST 


AQOUMALULAANNAAAONSNNOAALSAAAAONGAAANGSAAUAMAUAUAQAAAUAGASAGOOAUAUUOMGMOGESAAOOAOALOAAAAN AULA ULE 
AUMUUNAAANNAASSAUAAONAU NAAM 





. Sportsmen— 
Athletes—Everybody! : 


You will find 


tu vs OAT OFF 


THE BEVERAGE 


the all-year-round soft drink, both 
healthful and appetizing to train: 
and gain on. 


Bevo is a splendid beverage to sat- 
isfy that extravagant thirst that 
strenuous exercise is bound to 
bring. Satisfies it without any of 
that after-feeling of fullness that 
often comes with water drinking. 


Bevo is Sold Everywhere 


Order by the case from your gro- 
cer, druggist or dealer. 


Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 











Offices for Rent in 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


AND 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 








The Best Equipped and Best Located 
Offices in the City 








E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 
































